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A FORWARD STEP IN FOREST 
CONSERVATION 


By WM. L. HALL 


In Charge Branch of Products, Forest Service 


N ADVANCE in forest conserva- 

tion is realized in the establish- 

ment at Madison, Wis., of a thor- 
oughly equipped wood-testing labora- 
tory. [Established on a _ cooperative 
basis by the Forest Service and the 
University of Wisconsin, the labora- 
tory will be formally opened on June 4 
with appropriate exercises. The pres- 
ence of representatives of the lumber 
industry and of practically all the wood- 
consuming industries will make the oc- 
casion an auspicious event. 

What is the need of such a labora- 
tory? Of what value will its work be 
that it should be assigned an important 
place in the program for forest con- 
servation ? 

Since the report of the National Con- 
servation Commission we have had bet- 
ter information than ever before on the 
waste that occurs in harvesting the for- 
est and in using its products. It was 
shown that so far as the tree is cut up 
into sawn products the waste is about 
two-thirds, if the bark and_= small 
branches be included. Let us look a 
little into the detail of this matter. It 
is important. 

The wood which we cut down in the 
forest each year, if compacted together, 
would form a solid cube one-half mile 
square. It is taken from the forest by 
many industries. The lumber industry 


takes forty-two per cent, cordwood 
thirty-two per cent, fence posts nine per 
cent, hewed railroad ties seven per cent, 
cooperage and pulpwood each two per 
cent. In manufacturing sawn lumber 
and its use by the industries, about 
sixty-seven per cent of the wood which 
grew in the tree is lost. In cordwood 
the loss is as low as five per cent, and 
in posts and rails it is only twenty per 
cent. In hewed cross-ties, however, the 
waste runs to seventy per cent, none 
of which can be used; and in cooperage 
stock waste reaches the enormous figure 
of seventy-eight percent. Taking these 
several items which together take 
ninety-four per cent of the wood in the 
forest, we find that their combined waste 
amounts to thirty-eight per cent of the 
total. It is apparent, then, that consid- 
ering the total amount of wood used, 
the waste approximates forty per cent, 
or two-fifths. 

To aid in saving this vast waste is 
the work of one entire branch of the 
Forest Service. the Branch of Products. 
and it is the direct purpose of the For- 
est Products Laboratory. 


PREVIOUS TESTS HAVE BEEN USEFUL 


Now, the value of laboratory work 
in the economical use of wood has al- 
ready been fully tested by the Forest 
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WILLIAM L. HALL 


Assistant Forester, United States Forest Service, in charge of the Branch 
of Products, Madison, Wisconsin 


Service. lor several vears small timber- 
testing laboratories have been  con- 
ducted in cooperation with Yale and 
Purdue universities and the universities 
of California, Colorado, and Washing- 
ton. Some excellent results have been 
obtained in determining the strength 
and other properties of our commer- 
cial woods. Wood-using industries and 
engineers have profited by the informa- 
tion thus obtained, and the tests of the 
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Forest Service now form the basis of 
the specifications used in several impor- 
tant industries. 

Confined as it was to timber testing, 
the work of these laboratories was too 
much restricted to yield the most 1m- 
portant results. Facilities were needed 
for chemical studies, for wood-fiber in- 
vestigations, for experiments in preserv- 
ative treatment of wood, but none ex- 
isted. 
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McGARVEY CLINE 


Director of Forest Products Laboratory, United States Forest Service, Madison, Wisconsin 


It is now five years since the first 
steps were taken to provide a labora- 
tory in which all the necessary investi- 
gations involved in the use of wood 
could be made. An appropriation was 
requested from Congress, but was not 
secured. An attempt was made to lease 
a suitable building in Washington, but 
one could not be located. Contractors 
were found who were willing to erect 
a building such as was desired, but be- 
cause a long-time lease could not be 
made, and because a building of the 
kind desired if vacated for its original 
purpose could be used for but little 
else, the proposed lease rate was so 
high as to make the project impracti- 


cable. 


After considering many possibilities, 
we at last hit upon the idea of enlisting 
the aid of a university to secure the 
needed facilities. The matter was pre- 
sented to several prominent institutions 
situated in the region within which it 
was considered advisable to locate the 
laboratory. Nearly all became inter- 
ested at once, and three of them re- 
sponded with very attractive proposi- 
tions. These were the state universities 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Not only were their propositions good, 
they became very eager to secure the 
prize. State pride was aroused. To 
decide between them was no easy mat- 
ter. After careful and full considera- 
tion, the University of Wisconsin was 
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H. S. BRISTOL 


Assistant Director of Forest Products Laboratory, United States Forest Service, Madison, Wisconsin 


selected as having made an entirely 
satisfactory proposition and as pre 
senting on the whole the most favor- 
able conditions tor work such as the 
lorest Service intended to do. 

By the terms of the agreement which 
was entered into, the University has 
erected a building at a cost of about 
$50,000, and will supply free of charge 
the heat, light, water, and power re- 
quired in the work. The Forest Serv- 
ice has supplied the testing machines 
and other apparatus and will furnish 
the force of forty experts and assistants 
to carry on the work. By this plan of 
cooperation the United States secures 
the largest and most completely equip- 
ped wood-testing laboratory in the 
world. : 


ORGANIZATION BY SECTIONS 


\s to organization and working space, 
the laboratory is divided into three 
groups of three sections each. The first 
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group employs processes that are largely 
chemical and may be designated the 
chemical group. In it are the sections 
of chemistry, pulp, and distillation. The 
section of chemistry devotes itself to 
the study of the chemical constituents 
of wood and the composition of wood 
preservatives. The section of pulp in 
vestigations studies the fiber  charac- 
teristics of woods to determine their 
value for various classes of pulp. The 
immediate work of his section, for which 
Congress has made a special appropri- 
ation, is to determine whether it is pos- 
sible to find a substitute for spruce in 
the manufacture of ground wood pulp. 
The section of distillation has the in- 
teresting and important field of develop- 
ing chemical by-products of wood by 
distillation processes. Undoubtedly, 
this section is to have great direct im- 
portance in reducing wood waste be- 
cause many of our commercial woods 
are rich in such materials as alcohol, 
turpentine, oils, and gums. 
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H. S. SACKETT 


Chief, Office of Wood Utilization. United States Forest Service, Chicago, Illinois 


The second group of sections may 
properly be called the physical group, 
and contains the sections of wood pres- 
ervation, pathology, and wood physics. 
Wood preservation covers the study of 
the treatment of wood by substances to 
improve its durability or appearance. 
The treatment of wood to improve its 
durability is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant industry, and in the future it 
will work a great reduction in the waste 
which takes place in use because of de- 
cay, insects, and marine borers. Many 
of its fundamental problems are yet to 
be solved, however, and on these the 
laboratory will work. Closely allied 
with wood preservation is the section 
of pathology, which studies the dis- 


) 


eases which prey upon woods. By an 


advantageous cooperative arrangement 
part of its work. The section of wood 
physics will investigate the microscopic 
the Bureau of Plant Industry will man 
this section and supervise the technical 
structure of wood and the relation be- 
tween structure and physical properties 
such as strength, toughness, and pene- 
trability to liquids. 

The third group contains two sec- 
tions, which rest substantially on me- 
chanical engineering. It may, there- 
fore, be called the engineering group. 
The first of these is timber testing, 
which aims to build up, through me- 
chanical tests, a rating table for the 
properties of our commercial woods. 
by means of the figures, when secured 
we may classify woods according to 
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their relative value for specific purposes. 
The second section is that of engineer- 
ing, and has to do mainly with design 
work. Whatever is accomplished in 
cutting down wood waste in any line 
will depend in great part upon the eff- 
ciency of the machines which will be 
designed to do the work. This section 
is consequently a very important one. 
Third in this group is the section of 
maintenance, which looks out for the 
general maintenance and unimpeded op- 
eration of the laboratory. 

Each section is in charge of a trained 
man who has under him the necessary 
assistants. Over all the sections, and 
in charge of the laboratory is the di- 
rector, Mr. McGarvey Cline. He has 
as assistant direcors Mr. H. I. Weiss 
and Dr. H. S. Bristol. 


OTHER WORK OF THE BRANCII OF 
PRODUCTS 


Correlated with the Forest Products 
Laboratory is the Office of Wood Util- 
ization, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Its work is statistical, while the work 
of the laboratory is altogether experi- 
mental. The Office of Wood Utiliza- 
tion makes no tests, but is constantly 
gathering facts and figures which will 
promote economy in the use of wood. 
It makes studies of the wood-using in- 
dustries of cities and states, learns their 
requirements, and aids them in finding 
supplies of cheap and abundant woods 
to take the place of scarce and costly 
ones. It finds out what the waste is 
and proposes methods for its reduction. 
It is also gathering a record of whole- 
sale lumber prices at the mills and in 
the principal distributing markets. 
These are base lines run through the 
lumber industry, by which prices in one 
region or market may be compared with 
those in another, and by which may be 
determined in a broad way what influ- 
ences operate to raise, lower, or hold 
steady the prices of lumber. This is a 
good thing, both for the public and the 
lumber industry. In charge of the 


Office of Wood Utilization is Mr. H. S. 
Sackett, with offices in the Fisher 
Building, Chicago. 


FORESTRY 


The laboratory and the Office ot 
Wood Utilization are represented by 
branch offices in Washington, Denver, 
San Francisco, and Portland, Oreg. 
These carry on the work in certain dis- 
tricts. The office which has admin- 
istrative charge of all the several lines 
of work, already mentioned as_ the 
Branch of Products, has hitherto been 
in Washington, but on June I was 
transferred to Madison, from which 
place the assistant forester in charge 
will report to the forester in Wash- 
ington. 

All work conducted by the Branch of 
Products is done in close contact and 
cooperation with the lumbering and 
wood-using industries. It aims for prac- 
tical ends which are linked with the 
processes of those industries and which 
can only be accomplished through the 
improvement of their processes. Con- 
sequently, it must keep in close touch 
with the industries to succeed at all, 
even in a minor degree. The industries 
do not resent this policy, but appreciate 
and favor it. They are anxious to see 
its objects accomplished. As an ex- 
pression of their spirit in the matter, let 
me quote a part of a resolution adopted 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at its meeting held in New 
Orleans in April of this vear: 

“And, further, since the elimination 
of waste is as truly conservation as the 
growing of trees, we heartily approve 
the efforts of the government, through 
the Forest Service, to develop methods 
whereby material now wasted may be 
put to use, or for prolonging the life 
of forest products, and urge a continu- 
ation of such research and a liberal ap- 
propriation by the government for their 
support.” 

With this sort of spirit prevailing 
among the industries which are mainly 
concerned and with facilities such as 
are afforded by the new laboratory, it 
may be expected that valuable results 
will be accomplished. It is the deter- 
mination of those who make up _ the 
working force that the great opportu- 
nity which is presented shall be im- 
proved to the fullest extent for useful 
work. 
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SEEING THE GERMAN FORESTS 


En route to Trippstadt to see American white pine forests 120 years old 


FORTY-FIVE AMERICANS IN THE 
FORESTS OF GERMANY 


By HOWARD R. KRINBILL 


ERMANY, the foremost military 
power and the third naval power 
of the world, has been invaded 

by forty-five Americans. During the 
past winter, the forests of the kingdoms 
of Prussia and Bavaria and Wurttem- 
berg and the grand duchies of Baden 
and Hessen have been penetrated by 
these young men, sons of American 
lumbermen and forest owners, students 
of the Biltmore Forest School, in win- 
ter quarters at Darmstadt, Germany. 
Few Americans realize the advan- 
tages to be secured in Germany by the 
forestry student. No musician under- 
estimates the value of a study trip to 
the land of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Meyerbeer, and Mendelssohn. 
No artist hesitates to visit the home of 
Diirer and Holbein. No architect 
slights an opportunity to behold Co- 


logne. No student of German con- 
siders his time wasted in the land of 
Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. Simi- 
larly, the forestry student is attracted 
to German soil because it became the 
birthplace of forestry a century ago 
through the pioneer foresters Hartig, 
Cotta, and Hundeshagen. 

To-day, the German forests are man- 
aged under the most highly developed 
system of scientific forestry in the 
world. The aim of the students of the 
Biltmore Forest School, however, is not 
to introduce any innovations upon their 
return, since the perfect German for- 
estry system is no more suitable for the 
exploitation of the vast areas of Amer- 
ican timber than American lumbering 
methods are applicable to the communal 
forests of Germany. The world’s best 
working field for scientific studies in 
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AMERICAN WHITE PINE 





AMERICAN FORESTRY 


and Southern Appa- 
lachians in North Car- 
olina; summer, Ten- 
nessee; fall, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 

The excursion to Ger- 
many affords a chance 
for scientific stud \ 
along the — following 
lines: 


I. Il orest manage- 
ment, varying accoril- 
ing to ownership (state, 
communal, and pri- 
vate), and according to 
type — pineries of the 
Khine Valley, primeval 
white oak of the Spes- 
sart \lountains, hard- 
woods of the QOden- 
wald, and spruce and 
silver fir of the Black 
l‘orest. 

2. Silviculture—nurs- 
eries, reforestation, un 
derplanting, thinnings. 

3. The classification 
and distribution of the 
forest trees of the 
United States.  Grk- 
MANY has the world’s 
best experimental plots 
Of . lmerican forest trees 
and the world’s oldest 
forest plantations of a 
varicty of American 
trees, notably of white 
pine, Douglas fir, se- 
quota, western yellow 
pine, Port Oxford ce- 
dar, yellow cedar, west- 





=e 


One hundred and twenty years old, 33 inches diameter, Trippstadt, Germany ern red cedar, Sitka 


forestry is found in central and south- 
ern Germany, but for practical work in 
timber cruising, road, bridge, and rail- 
road building, logging and milling, the 
Southern Appalachians and the forests 
of the Lake States of the United States 
form desirable working fields. The 
Biltmore Forest School is seeking these 
different sites adapted to the study of 
each branch of forestry, having a new 
working field each season of the year— 
winter, Germany; spring, Adirondacks, 


spruce, and white fir. 

4. Botanical studies under Dr. Hein- 
rich Schenck, president of the Darm- 
stadt Technical University, editor of 
“Strassburger’s Botany.” 

5. Forest protection, particularly 
ainst fires and insects. 
6. Timber preservation—creosoting 
railroad ties and kyanizing poles. 

7. Utilization of forest products with 
minimum waste at sawmills and veneer 
and furniture factories. 
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8. Forest economics; 





A. 


a study of the condi- 
tions, economic, social, 
and = political, © under 


which conservative for- 
estry 1s more remunera- 
tive than destructive 
forestry, 

9. ITtish and 
course, supplemented by 
visits to the hatcheries 
at Baden-Baden and 
the zoological gardens 
and museums at l*rank- 
fort and Darmstadt. 

10. American export 
lumber trade with Ger- 
many. 


game 


The achievement of 
seeing the best forests 
in Germany in only four 
months has due 
primarily to the lead- 
ership of Dr. C. A. 
Schenck, who studied at 
the German universities 
twenty years ago, be- 
came familiar with Ger- 
man forestry under 
Doctor Brandis,acted as 
forester to the [25,000- 
acre [iltmore estate in 
Norti four- 
teen years, founded the 
first American forestry 





been 


Carolina 


schoo! twelve years ago, 
and now holds the hon- 
orary Ober- 
foerster in Hesse Darm- 
stadt. 

The local German foresters have been 
glad to guide the Americans and ex- 
plain the history and management of 
their districts. The experience of a 
score of the best foresters in Ger- 
many has been at the disposal of the 
The German forester knows 
not only his native species, but also 
the trees of the world, particularly those 
of the United States. To illustrate this 
fact, a brief description of some of the 
stands of American white pine vis- 
ited by the Americans is given below: 


rank of 


schor I. 
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AMERICAN WHITE PINE 


One hundred and twenty years old, Trippstadt, Germeny 


1. In Rhenish Bavaria, in the Tripp- 
stadt forest, near Waiserslautern, the 
white pine was introduced 120 years 
ago. To-day white pine standards 
twenty inches to thirty-three inches in 
diameter, breast-high, are found with a 
prolific second growth. The illustra- 
tions (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) show the high 
quality of these standards, as well as 
the thriftiness of natural reproduction. 
The price obtained for the White pine 
in the log varies from $12.50 to $49 
per 1,000 board-feet, according to size. 























AMERICAN WHITE PINE 


One hundred and twenty years old; natural seed regeneration; Trippstadt, Germany 


The stumpage price of White pine is 
higher than that of any of the native 
species, as shown by the price schedule 
he low: 
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Scotch Pine, per M 
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The annual sustained yield on the 
10,000 acres of Trippstadt forest 
amounts to 2,280,000 board-feet, the 


larger part.of which consists of Scotch 
pine and spruce. 

2. Near Konig, in the Odenwald, the 
white pines introduced 120 years ago 
by the Hessians who went to America 
to visit George Washington, have be- 
come twenty-two inches to thirty-four 


inches in diameter, breast-high. (See 
illustration No. 4.) 
3. In Heidelberg Forest, experi- 


mental plots of white pine and other 
\merican conifers were started in 1887- 
i888; 2,735 two-year-old White pine 


220 
II 


secdlings were outplanted per acre at 
an expense of $10.00, Subsequent syv1 
vicultural treatment cost $14.28 per 
acre. In 1908, the stand was fifty cords 


Diameter at middle of log, inside the bark 


Less 

20-24” 16”-20" 12”-16"” 107-12” than 10” 
$49.00 $37.00 $30.50 $21.50 $12.50 
20.00 23.00 22.00 18.00 14.00 
30.00 27.00 26.00 21.00 14.00 
25.00 23.00 20.00 10.00 

27.00 22.00 19.00 14.00 

per acre. From 1903 to 1908, the av- 
erage annual growth was three and 
eight-tenths cords per acre (cords of 


128 cubic feet, containing eighty-five 
cubic feet of solid wood). A thinning 
of two and eight-tenths cords per acre 
in 1903 netted $3.50 per acre.  II- 
lustration No. 5 shows the density of 
the stand, the uniformity of growth, 
and the clearness of the after 
pruning. 

4. An excellent stand of White pine 
fifty-five years old is found near Isen- 
burg, south of Frankfurt, in the delta 
region of the Rhine and Main rivers, 
where conifers form twenty-four per 
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cent of the forests, beech 
fe Tty-six per cent, and oak 
thirty per cent, the soil be- 
ing mainly sand over lime- 
stone. As early as 1430, 
oak acorns and pine cones 
(not Pinus strobus, for Co- 
lumbus sailed — sixty-two 
years later) were intro- 
duced from Nuremburg, 
and working plans were 
formed for the production 
of timber for boats and 
houses. In 1857, American 
white pine seedlings two 
years old were outplanted, 
with alternating rows of 
oak, the soil having been 
occupied by beech. 

To-day, a dense forest of 
white pine, 285 trees per 
acre, averaging seventy- 
five feet in height and thir- 
teen inches in diameter, 
breast high, is the reward 
for the careful work of the 
German foresters (see il- 
lustration No. 6). The av- 
erage annual increment has 
been as follows: 


Up to 1S8So9. 1.6 cords per acre 
Up to 1902. 2 cords per acre 
Up to 1907. 2.1 cords per acre 


The present stand, timber 
only, is 101 cords per acre. 

The investment will prove 
remunerative, as the in- 
ferior Scotch pine brings 
$15 to $40 per 1,000 board-feet. The 
forests of this district cover 4,500 acres, 
yielding a net yearly revenue of $5.50 
per acre. The yearly planting expense 
is $2,400, or 53 cents per acre on the 
entire area. The yearly road expense is 
Si per acre. Heavy investments of this 
character are possible only under fa- 
vorable economic conditions, such as 
high prices for forest products, safety 





AMERICAN WHITE PINE 


from fires, small forest 
of population, 


transportation without 
forest, taxation based 


tivity, agreement among « 
the demands of 


only enough to supply 


the consumer, 


ownershi 
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Onc hundred and twenty years old, Konig, Germany 


irea per capita 


complete system of 
and within the 


soil produe 
wners to cut 


p of state or 


community or corporation able to with- 


stand long-time investn 




















AMERICAN WHITE PINE 


Fifty-five yearsold, Isenburg, Germany 
AMERICAN WHIITE PINE 
Experimental plot, 24 years old, Heidelberg, Germany 
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PINERIES OF RHINE VALLEY 


Studying a clear cut of Scotch pine all4 years old, containing 10,800 board feet per acre, and 35 cords, 





Value of cut $350 per acre 








LOGGING TRAIN 


Germany 

















LINCOLN DAY IN GERMANY 


American forestry students celebrate at Darmstadt by unloading two cars of yellow poplar ar d’o.k from North Carolina 
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OAK LOGS IN GERMANY 
These logs at Mitteldiek are worth $100 per thousand 
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THE MISSION OF EUCALYPTUS 


By FLORENCE LILLIAN PIERCE, Secretary of the Forestry Society of California 


AN’S ingenuity is wizard-like. 
M It has conquered earth, water, 
and air. It has controlled war, 
pestilence, and famine, yet the danger 
attending the rapid depletion and the 
foretold future exhaustion of the for- 
ests has taxed more than the genius of 
man. It has almost challenged nature. 
The present outlook of the country 
from a forestry standpoint is appalling. 
Civilization is steadily crowding into 
the timber reserve; commercialism is 
denuding the hillsides of shade, warmth, 
drainage, soil, and water supply, to ob- 
tain merchantable lumber; and the of- 
ficial reports calmly state that unless 
some means of prevention or cure is 
taken, the forests will be exhausted in 
the measurable future. 

The war debt can be paid, the gov- 
ernment can levy a revenue to meet its 
expenses, but the forests have no means 
of conserving themselves, no natural 
method of sure, immediate, or rapid re- 
cuperation except through the assist- 
ance of man. 

The forestry departments, national 
and state, and the forestry societies, 
have done much to arouse the country 
to a realization of the approaching for- 
estal crisis. The result has been a spurt 
of economic forestry, so to speak. De- 
nuded lands are being clothed with 
young trees; ugly scars left by forest 
fires are being hidden by sapling foli- 
age; where there has not been shade 
enough for a humming-bird, miniature 
forests are waving; and the farmer who 
has a patch of trees, just for fuel, has 
grown conservative with his ax- 
strokes. Yet alarming conditions have 
been little bettered for immediate real- 
ization, because the time required for 
trees to mature to forestable age makes 
the present planting practically noth- 
ing but an impetus toward supplying 
woodlands for posterity. 


3 


A wise proceeding; but something 
must be done to obtain results for us 
as posterity’s ancestors. The man who 
is putting money in the bank for future 
use must have present sustenance. To 
conserve the forests for coming gen- 
erations, there must be an immediate 
timber supply to meet the present ex- 
isting demands. 

The frenzied question has been and 
is, “How shall we fulfil the demand?” 

The answer has come from the far- 
off island of Australia. In 1856 she 
sent us missionaries destined to become 
the saviours of the nation, mission- 
aries that are to have an unerring influ- 
ence on the geological, geographical, 
agricultural, industrial, and climatic 
conditions of the golden state—the 
eucalyptus trees, of Australian parent- 
age, the adopted trees of California. 

Missionaries there are who have been 
sent to far lands; others have remained 
in the home field; but who has heard 
of their being imported into this coun- 
try? Yet it has been done, and re- 
markable are the things which the euca- 
lyptus missionaries are to accomplish, 
and lasting are to be the results, for 
they bid fair to replace the trees that 
have been slaughtered; to become a 
substitute for much of the timber in 
current commercial use; to provide for 
future needs of the present generation; 
and to furnish forests for generations 
of descendants. 

With remarkable tenacity to life, 
these trees rush in and grow where 
other trees are helpless to root; are cut 
down, and again reproduce from the 
hacked stumps. And therein lies the 
wonderful secret of their remarkable 
adaptability as a means of reforestation. 
The second growth, contrary to the 
habit of other trees to weaken in sec- 
ond production, furnishes a better qual- 
ity of wood than the first, and through 
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time indefinite the tree stumps will re- 
produce and each growth is superior to 
the ones preceding. It is said that the 
eucalyptus never dies a natural death. 

The eucalypts rival the garden weeds 
in their rapidity of growth; and they 
compete favorably with the hardwoods 
in strength, beauty, and texture. Tor 
every purpose for which wood is used, 
the eucalypts meet the demand. They 
may serve as forest blankets to cover 
hills and mountains, to conserve the 
moisture, to save the soil, to provide 
warmth and shelter from winds, and, 
while performing these duties, the trees 
are becoming invaluable for lumber and 
timber supply. 

In spite of the critical and skeptical 
ideas concerning eucalyptus dtssemi- 
nated by those who have not taken the 
trouble to investigate with a view of 
determining the truth or falsity of ex- 
travagant statements, the fact remains 
that the eucalypts are the missionaries 
that will reforest our country, for the 
current time and for futurity. 

The state and the nation are awake 
and rubbing their eyes to the possibili- 
ties of eucalyptus. The value of the 
trees for forest purposes in this coun- 
try was practically unknown until re- 
cent years. Trne to its botanical name, 
which means “well concealed,” the eu- 
calyptus has reserved its qualities, it 
would seem, until a period in which 
they could be fully appreciated by the 
country which they have come to 
convert. 

Eucalypts grow the most rapidly of 
any hardwood timber trees in the world. 
With only this quality to back them, 
they are invaluable in use to replenish 
the land devastated by forest slaughter, 
besides acting indirectly as the agents 
of good soil, moisture conservers, and 
exercising a perpetual climatic influence. 

California has been especially hon- 
orel by this imported tree, for outside 
of its native environment, eucalyptus 
reaches its fullest and most satisfactory 
development in this state. For years 
she plaved with this treasure, not know- 
ing that through its cultivation she is 
likely to become the forestry angel of 
the nation. Of all the southwest, the 
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golden state has the monop 
ditions favorable for the extension of 
the cultivation of eucalyptus, placing 
her in the enviable position, if she im- 
proves them, of supplying the United 
States with hardwood—that, too, with- 
out a long wait of years. 

The value of a tree depends on its 
adaptability to the use to which it ts 
put. Surely, a tree in whose trunk are 
stored the products which keep a great 
portion of the industrial world revolv- 
ing, has proved its adapability. The 
study of the trees made by the national 
and state governments has been ex- 
tensive, and the reports issued, in favor 
of the eucalyptus industry, have led to 
liberal planting. 

The maximum period of careful cul- 
tivation required by the eucalyptus is 
two vears. After that the tree goes into 
partnership with itself and stores its 
crop values with the owner absent or 
present. Reasonable judgment in 
planting is sure to be rewarded with 


astonishing profits. The drawbacks 
that usually attend new industrial ven- 
tures are conspicuously absent in the 
cultivation of eucalyptus, unless — at- 
tempts are made to grow the trees un- 
der exceptionally unfavorable condi- 
tions. Then toleration and patience are 
needed to stem a crisis or failure. Un- 
der half-way encouraging conditions, 
the industry is capable of practical man- 
agement and becomes profitable. The 
future will see few barren hills or tree- 
less deserts, for the towering eucalypts, 
with their blue-green foliage, will cover 
the unsightly and monotonous wastes. 

Exaggerated statements have been 
made concerning the profits to be de- 
rived from eucalyptus growing. These 
are spread through ignorance, for a 
brief acquaintance with the tree and its 
habits shows any one that it is not nec- 
essary to overstate truths that are al- 
most exaggeration in their veracity. 

“By their fruits ve shall know them.” 
Millions of these trees not yet planted 
and others not yet sprouted will be 
ready proof of their value inside of ten 
years or less. 

To the golden state the culture of the 
eucalyptus means more than its gold 
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mines. The slender shoots planted to- 
day are to be the rescue of the state 
and nation for all of the to-morrows. 
The groves they produce will be stand- 
ing, and yielding timber, when the ce- 
ment buildings of to-day are crumbling 
in decay. We have the history of the 
remarkable longevity of life of these 
trees in their native country, Australia, 
to back the statement; and it is through 
such ceaseless productivity and cling 
ing to life, and their rapid growth, 


ranking them above all other hardwood 
trees, that the eucalypts of California 


will perform their mission of reforesta- 
tion. 

Epitor’s Note.—The foregoing article puts 
effectively the views of Califor s in regard 
to the eucalyptus. It must always be remem 
bered that the eucalyptus is fastidious in re- 
gard to climatic conditions in only be 
grown in certain limited areas of the south 
west and possibly Florida. Otl articles on 
this subject will appear later e by the 


state forester of California 
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WOMAN'S WORK FOR CONSERVATION 


Notes from the Biennial of the General Federation of Women's Clubs 


By MRS. LYDIA ADAMS- WILLIAMS 


ONSERVATION was the key- 

note of the biennial meeting of 

the General l-ederation of Wom- 
en's Clubs at Cincinnati during the sec- 
ond week in May, and the spirit of 
“Let's work for it with all our hearts” 
permeated the atmosphere of the great 
convention. Former Secretary of the 
Interior James R. Garfield was to have 
delivered the address at the formal 
opening of the convention, but he was 
prevented by illness in his family, and 
his place was taken by Rev. Charles 
Frederick Goss, who spoke of some of 
the phases of conservation, especially in 
its relation to the home, and of women’s 
great part in it. 

Friday, May 13, was Conservation 
Day, and it was the consensus of opinion 
that it was the best of all. At the gen- 
eral meeting in the morning in Music 
Hall, Mrs. F. W. Gerard, the able and 
painstaking chairman of the committce 
on forestry of the general federation, 
opened the discussion, submitting the 
report of her committee. 

COM MITTEE 


REPORT OF FORESTRY 


Mrs. F. W. Gerarp, Chairman 


Madam President and Delegates: 

It was the good fortune of your chairman 
of Forestry to begin her official duties by 
attending as delegate the conference of the 
National Conservation Commission, held in 
Washington, December, 1908. This commis 
sion was called to report, after taking an 
inventory of the nation’s natural resources, in 
continuance of the work inaugurated at the 
memorable meeting of the governors at the 
White House, in May, 1908. 

hese meetings have passed into history, 
but they are regarded as making a national 
epoch, second only in importance to that at 
which the Constitution of the United States 
was framed. It has been truly said, that 
never in the history of any nation has a 
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statement so valuable been compiled and 
prepared; never has any nation known so 
well where it stands with regard to its na 
tional resources, and never has any nation 
had such a terrible indictment for profligate 
waste of its inheritance. 

Two. states have established precedents 
which are significant of the trend of public 
opinion toward European methods of forest 
administration, namely, in New York we 
have the first example of a privately owned 
reserve under state control; and the supreme 
court of Maine has recently rendered a de- 
cision in a hypothetical case, that the state 
can regulate the cutting of privately owned 
woodlands, 

When four-fifths of our timber lands are 
in private ownership and only one-third of a 
tree is utilized in our wasteful system of 
lumbering, and only enough timber left to 
last thirty years, it can readily be seen that 
for our own interest the state or nation 
must interfere. 

he most eminent conservation work begun 
by our Federation, the saving of the Big 
Trees, was brought to a successful conclusion 
last year. The credit for this belongs to Mrs. 
Lovell White, of California, who worked un- 
ceasingly for nine years, and finally, after 
personally interviewing every representative 
and senator in Congress, succeeded in her 
efforts to preserve these greatest living won 
ders. If no other work but the preservation 
of. the Big Trees and the Palisades of the 
Hudson had been accomplished by our Fed- 
eration, we should have justified our exist- 
ence as an organization. 

Another campaign to secure the passage 
of the Weeks bill has been very actively con 
ducted this last year by the women’s clubs. 
It is interesting to note that there is no sec- 
tional feeling among the women in regard to 
this question. In Colorado, which is the seat 
of hostility to all forestry reserves among 
the men, the women have worked unceasingly 
for this bill. 

It is to be regretted that time is only al- 
lowed to present some of the most notable 
lines of work undertaken by the clubs. The 
reports show that thousands of trees have 
been planted, and that shade trees in towns 
and cities are becoming generally the wards 
of women’s clubs; while this is valuable and 
necessary, the point should be emphasized 
that it is not forestry. 
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Phe Colorad leration last year was re 
sponsible for t xpenditure of a fund of 
| shrubs, and has dis 
every club in the state, 


$5,000 for 


tributed tre 


and is also using active influence for a great 
irrigation schen t the present time. 
Delaware cl cooperated with the trus 
tees of their university and secured a state 
forester, which is the first step that should 


siring to establish a for 
women were instru 
national forest re 


be taken in a state d 
estry | 
mental in securing the 
serves in th t 

The New Engla tes and New Jersey 


are cooperating with their state foresters, to 


system 





use their cli liences as lecture centers 
to spread the gospel of forestry. Hundreds 
of acres are now going under forest cover in 
Connecticut as tl esults of this system of 
education, forester, the president 


of the Connecticut Forestry Association, and 
the chairman of the Federation forestry com 
mittee forming ecture staff. It is the 
opinion of 45 hairman that that is the 


results in forestation 


best way to g 

The civie division of the Iowa federation 
will put thousands of dollars of bluff park 
lands into the | f commissions and co 


operate with them in caring for it. 


Iinois has been active in many directions. 
One club in Chicago succeeded in having the 
city forester appointed. The Belt line park 
system was thi geest of another club. The 
lederation is doing yeoman work to save thx 


Ogle County wl pines for a state reserve 
Maine also has worked for Mount Kahtadin 
state chairman of 

forestry for Kentucky has compiled valu 
able manual of the trees of her state. Florida 
had a prepared for the Fed 
eration by Mr. John Gifford, Dy 
of the 
Mrs. 


as a state reserve he 
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erson, chairman for Indiana, has 
written a charming little play for the use 
of the schools \rbor Day. Mrs. Wilkin 
son’s efforts as chairman for Louisiana have 
eld; she is responsible for 
ation of a state forestry associa 
tion. This is most valuable work, as_ it 
means an organized body, watching and 
working for state forestry legislation. 

Ohio has only had a forestry department 
this vear, | Iready donated trees to a 
hospital, savec orice trees, and is work 
ing in many lines of civic improvement 

Notable work for school gardens is donc 
by the City Federation of Saginaw, Mich 
The Grand Rapids Woman's Club has bought 
land and planted it with trees. Nearly all 
the states are studying forestry questions, and 
are trying to have some elementary forestry 
introduced into the schools. 

Our work for the Audubon Society is not 
as active as it should be. Can we logicalls 
work for conservation, and expect to be lis 
tened to, while we still continue to encourage 
the destruction of the song birds by follow 
ing the hideous fashion of wearing song birds 
and egrets upon our hats? 
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5. Are you helping the movement for bird 
protection or to prevent the extinction 
of the mountain laurel, arbutus, and 
maiden-hair fern? 250 clubs help bird 
protection. 

6. Is Arbor and Bird Day observed in your 
public schools? 964 cities and towns 
keep Arbor Day. 

>, Do you use the Forest Service bulletins? 

218 clubs use Forest Service bulletins. 

&. Do you cooperate with the tree warden or 
other tree official in your city. If so, in 
what way? And with what results? 

240 clubs cooperate with city officials 


excellent. results. 


in closing this report, it is a great pleasure 
to thank the members of the board and mem- 
bers of the forestry committee for their 
courtesy, and = especially Mrs. Henry F. 
Brooks, the vice-chairman, whose instant re 
sponse to every request and earnest coop 
eration in all details of our arduous work 
have been of the greatest assistance. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) JesstE BryANT GERARD 
May 13, 1910. 


The best way to express Mrs. Ger- 
ard’s interest and work for forestry is 
to say that she has been everlastingly at 
it for the last twenty years or more. 
She was chairman of forestry for Con- 
necticut even before the general fed- 
eration took up the work. Mrs. Gerard 
believes in doing rather than in talking 
and she always gets practical results 
from her efforts. She cooperates with 
the state forester and arranges meetings 
for the clubs, and the clubs advertise 
the meetings and make the local ar- 
rangements. She does much work before 
farmers’ clubs, men’s clubs, and wom- 
en’s clubs ; these lectures by Mrs. Gerard 
always lead up to practical results, as 
planting and reforesting follow her ad- 
dresses. Mrs. Gerard’s special work 
for Connecticut is to get the different 
cities to get their reservoir sites under 
forest cover. Notable work has already 
been accomplished along these lines in 
Norwalk and South Norwalk, in Mrs. 
Gerard’s home locality. “We all ex- 
pect to do good work in New Eng- 
land,” said Mrs. Gerard, “for we are 
all going to pull together, as our in- 
terests and needs all through New Eng- 
land are similar. Thousands of shade 


trees have been planted by the women’s 
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clubs, and it would seem as if the shade 
tree is the ward of the women’s clubs.” 

Gifford Pinchot was to have spoken 
at the morning meeting on “The Forest 
and the Family,” but his absence in Eu- 
rope prevented. This was a great dis- 
appointment to many who had counted 
on hearing him, but his place was taken 
by William L. Hall, first assistant for- 
ester of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, Who spoke on “Progress in Saving 
lorest Waste.” Many who heard it 
pronounced this the best speech of the 
convention, 

Mr. Hall paid a high tribute to the 
work women are doing for forest con- 
servation, saying: ‘As one actively en- 
gaged in forestry work, I want first of 
all to acknowledge the wonderful serv- 
ice of women in forest conservation. 
The work has advanced notably, but 
without the aid of the women, who have 
given of their time and energy, for the 
sake of their convictions, it would not 
have made such appreciable strides. 
The women have sometimes led,” said 
Mr. Hall, ‘sometimes been among the 
first followers, but they have never 
lagged. They were the first to sense the 
importance of this great movement, and 
not a single step has been taken except 
by the aid of the women of America. If 
we stop now,’’continued Mr. Hall, “little 
permanent good will result; all our 
work will be lost. What we have done 
will only amount to something if we 
go on. 

Mr. Hall made the prediction that 
lumber prices will go higher and _ re- 
main higher for a good while. He said 
the checking of waste of forest prod- 
ucts can be accomplished by the coop- 
eration of the lumber-using public and 
the government and the application of 
proper lumbering methods. 

In speaking of the waste which 
threatens the destruction of the forests 
at present, Mr. Hall said the waste 
from the mills where spruce, hem- 
lock, and poplar are sawed would pro- 
duce all the wood pulp necessary to 
make all the paper produced in the 
country. Enough pine wood goes to 
waste in the southern sawmills an- 
nually, he said, to produce all the tur- 
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pentine the country consumes, 
and most of the nation’s con- 
sumption of wood alcohol 
could be made from the waste 
in northern mills using beech, 
birch, and maple. 

Mr. Hall declared there was 
also an uncalled-for waste 
when new lumber was used 
for the manufacture of such 
simple articles as meat skew- 
ers, When they could be made 
just as well from the trim- 
mings from vehicle factories. 
He said the time would come 
shortly when the lumber-using 
public would have to be con- 
tent to buy short lengths of 
lumber, and means would 
have to be taken to utilize the 
waste. Mr. Hall said that a 
concerted effort is being 
made on the Pacific Coast to 
put odd lengths of lumber on 
the market. He said it was a 
wasteful policy to buy sixteen- 
‘oot lengths and then cut them 
into four-foot lengths. He 
also said that from two to 
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MRS. F, W. GERARD 


Of Connecticut. Chairman of the Forestry Committee of the 


three feet should be the mini- 

mum length, instead of ten feet, 

as at present. Mr. Hall said that we 
cut every year wood enough to make a 
solid cube one-half mile square. Twenty- 
five per cent of this wood never is taken 
out of the forest at all, but goes to 
waste there. Thirty-five per cent is lost 
in slabs, edgings, sawdust, etc. Waste 
never ceases. Even when the wood 
goes into houses, chairs, ships, bridges, 
boxes, or ties, the waste continues. 
There is waste in the woods, in the mill, 
and in service. The causes of waste in 
use are fire, decay, insects, marine 
borers, or ship worms, mechanical wear, 
etc. Nine billion (9,000,000,000) board- 
feet annually is the estimated loss from 
these sources. This may be largely pre- 
vented through the preservative treat- 
ment of lumber by which the life of 
railroad ties, bridge timbers, paving 
blocks, posts, poles, etc., may be pro- 
longed and their usefulness increased. 


General Federation of Women's Clubs 


There are at present eighty commercial 
plants for treating lumber with wood 
preservatives. 

Mr. Hall gave an excellent account 
of the Forest Service laboratory, which 
will be opened at Madison, Wis., June 4, 
and which will be prepared to investi- 
gate all practical forest problems. 

Mrs. Hoyle Tomkies, of Shreveport, 
La., president of the Woman’s National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, spoke at 
the morning session and at the confer- 
ence in the afternoon. Special enthusi- 
asm greeted her appearance, as her gra- 
ciousness, tact, and executive ability 
have won her way to the hearts of all 
who have met her. She spoke of the 
work of the congress on behalf of the 
waterways, and made a plea for coop- 
eration. 

Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louis- 
iana, president of the National Rivers 
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and Harbors Congress, and author of 
the slogan “A water policy, not a water 
project,” aroused the women in the con- 
vention to great enthusiasm. He showed 
the function of waterways, free high- 
roads for all the people in preventing 
monopoly in transportation. Terminals 
on navigable waters, he said, should be 
public property and all transportation 
agencies by land or water should use 
them on equal terms. He declared the 
pending rivers and harbors bill to be 
the best ever enacted. It carries an ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000; it is to be 
annual hereafter, instead of triennial; 
and it adopts a fixed policy for com- 
pletion of the great projects within a 
definite period of time. 

\nother of the bright women who are 
carnest in conservation, Mrs. Emmons 
Crocker, vice-president for Massachu- 
setts, of the Women’s National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, was one of the 
speakers, taking as her text “Wilful 
Waste Makes Woful Want.” She spoke 
upon waste of soils, fertilizer, sewage, 
and minerals. 

rHE CONFERENCES 

The afternoon conference on forestry 
was opened by Mrs. Gerard, and the 
work of a number of the state federa- 
tions was reported upon. Especial dis- 
tinction was accorded to the achieve- 
ment of the Kentucky federation in 
publishing an admirable hand-book of 
the trees of the state, prepared by Mrs. 
Mason Maury, of Louisville, chairman 
of the forestry committee. Another 
work of publication is an outline for 
study classes in conservation, by Mrs. 
I. H. Tucker, chairman of the forestry 
committee of the Massachusetts federa- 
tion. 

Edwin .\. Start, executive secretary 
of the American Forestry Association, 
was the speaker at this conference. He 
paid a high tribute to the work of the 
United States Service, and to 
Graves. 


I< rest 


the national forester, Henry S. 
He laid down a conservation platform, 
in regard to which he felt sure there 
would be no disagreement, and on these 
premises discussed the question, “What 
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shall we do to be saved?” insisting that 
every one has a personal responsibility. 
Referring to the need of organization, 
he described the work of the American 
l‘orestry Association, its relation to 
such organizations as the General [ed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs,and the ways 
in which each could be helpful to the 
other. He took up the question of per- 
sonal duty toward these questions, urg- 
ing this point: “Study this question for 
yourself until you have a clear, intelli- 
gent understanding of its main princi- 
ples at least.” Having discussed this 
question of personal knowledge and the 
means of attaining it, he took up the 
application of this knowledge, which 
consisted in general in doing the task 
nearest at hand, passing along in the 
home the knowledge obtained by per- 
sonal study, seeing that adequate pro- 
vision is made in libraries and schools 
for informing the younger generation, 
practicing principles of tree and forest 
culture if a landowner, and promoting 
municipal, state, and national forestry. 
Above all, he made a plea for earnest- 
ness, sincerity, and thoroughness, as 
only work so characterized counts. 
Mrs. S. Lb. Sneath, state chairman of 
conservation for Ohio, presided over the 
waterways conference in place of Mrs. 
John Dallas Wilkinson, the national 
chairman, and she immediately turned 
over the management of affairs to Col. 
John L. Vance, president of the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association. He in- 
troduced Capt. J. F. Ellison, of Cincin- 
nati, secretary of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, who is always 
a welcome and pleasing speaker. Other 
speakers of the conference were Con- 
gressman J. FE. Ransdell, and the two 
energetic field secretaries of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
John A. Fox and S. A. Thompson, each 
of whom made an eloquent plea, urging 
the women to exert greater efforts to 
secure cheaper transportation and the 
better development of the waterways. 
The national chairman, Mrs. J. D. 
Wilkinson, called a waterways confer- 
ence for the following morning, at 
which Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams pre- 
sented the year’s report for the District 
of Columbia Committee on Waterways. 











WOMAN'S WORK 


SOME WORK DONE AND WORDS SPOKEN 

Mrs. A. Lb. Avery, secretary of the 
Louisiana Forestry Association, is one 
of the tireless and efficient forestry and 
conservation workers who was present 
at the biennial. Mrs. Avery secured the 
passage by the Yellow Pine Association 
at New Orleans in January of a reso- 
lution relative to regulation of the cut- 
ting of timber to meet conditions of sup- 
ply and demand. Mrs. Avery maintains 
a small nursery of her own, in which 
she planted 2,700 seedlings last year. 
Her object is purely philanthropic, the 
trees being furnished for public im- 
provement. She recently donated forty 
trees, in pairs of different species, to be 
used on the grounds of a public school. 

Mrs. Herbert M. Bushnell, of 1942 
South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr., who is general secretary for her 
state, takes a great interest in forestry. 
She prepared and read the first paper 
on forestry that was ever presented at 
her state federation. That was over 
twelve years ago. “I didn’t know much 
about forestry then,” said Mrs. Bush- 
nell, “but | began to study up, and since 
that time I’ve done everything I could 
for the preservation of our forests.” 

One of the many bright women from 
Indiana, Mrs. Virginia Sharp-Patterson, 
who is chairman of the Forestry Com- 
mittee of the Indiana Federation, has 
written a play, “The Lady of the Green 
Searf,” which embodies the need for 
conserving our country’s natural re- 
sources, and which may be used as an 
entertainment for schools, 
clubs, and Arbor Day programs. The 
book is prefaced by the following quo- 
tation from the writings of Mrs. Lydia 
Adams-Williams: “By inculeating in 
the children the precepts of economy in 
relation to natural resources, the entire 
sentiment of the nation may be changed 
in a single generation and convert this 
people from the most wasteful and ex- 
travagant to the most prudent and con- 
servative.”’ 

All the friends of conservation, for- 
ests, and waterways, especially the of- 
ficers of the Woman's’ National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, were delighted 
to welcome back, safe, happy, and in 
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perfect health, from her round-the- 
world tour, their national vice-president, 
Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks. In 
company with her distinguished hus- 
band, she visited many foreign lands 
and was strongly impressed by the dif- 
ferent forestry conditions in each of 
them. “In the Hawatian I[slands,” said 
Mrs. Fairbanks, “I noticed particularly 
that there is a great deal of planting 
of trees, especially on the high moun- 
tains. Also in some places in China 
they are planting trees; but the condi- 
tions there are very hard; the people 
are poor and wood is scarce, and the 
soil has much of it been washed away 
by erosion. In  WNorea they are also 
planting trees. [I was much impressed 
by the beauty of the German forests 
and the care which seems manifest in 
their management. [| take an intense 
interest in all vital subjects for the bet- 
terment of humanity; consequently, | 
am much pleased with the work that the 
general federation is for con- 
servation, and I congratulate them and 
the country in general upon the stand 
they have taken in this great move- 
ment.” At the general federation 
meeting, Mrs. Fairbanks spoke in favor 
of the mountain laurel for the national 
Hower, and suggested that the federa- 
tion would aid the movement if it would 
endorse the laurel. 


doing 
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Another one of Louisiana’s enhusi- 
astic workers is Mrs. John Dallas Wil- 
kinson, national chairman of waterways 
for the general federation, and_ state 
chairman of forestry for Louisiana. 
Mrs. Wilkinson is also chairman of the 
executive committee of the Louisiana 
l‘orestry Association. At her water- 
ways conference she gave a very full 
report of the vear’s work, and said that 
thirty-nine states, including the Canal 
Zone, have taken up the work for water- 
ways. The other ten states are inter- 
ested and sent in reports showing act- 
ivity and a desire to know more of the 
work, 

Mrs. Samuel B. Sneath, of Tiffin, 
Ohio, the able state chairman of con- 
servation, which includes forests, water- 
ways, and mines, at the waterways con- 
ference, reported work for purifying, 
beautifying, parking, and making sani- 
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She has distributed 
literature, and worked in the schools 
and through the press. Mrs. Sneath 
says: “In Ohio we must protect the 
banks of streams from spring freshets.”’ 

The state chairman of forestry for 
Nebraska is Mrs. W. A. Harrison, of 
York, Nebr., of the well-known Har- 
rison family who have done much patri- 
otic work for the state, especially along 
forestry lines. In recognition of the 
work she has done, Mrs. Harrison is 
called “the tree woman.” Mrs. Har- 
rison says: “We have a woman’s state 
conservation committee, and we have 
had two state conservation congresses 
in Nebraska. At the next state con- 
servation congress to be held this win- 
ter, we shall have our woman’s con- 
servation committee recognized, and we 
shall have a woman speaker on con- 
servation on the program. 


tary the streams. 
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“My publicity chairman for my con- 
servation committee of forestry and 
waterways,’ continued Mrs. Harrison, 
“is Mrs. J. M. Ragan, 505 Bellevue 
Avenue, Hastings, Nebr. She is a sis- 
ter of Governor Shallenberger, of Ne- 
braska,”” said Mrs. Harrison, “and he 
is an ardent supporter of the conserva- 
tion movement, consequently our con- 
servation committee of forests and 
waterways expects to accomplish great 
things.” 

Mrs. Harrison said that in her state 
wherever there were women as college 
professors, superintendents, or school 
teachers, she received many requests for 
information on forests and waterways 
and conservation, but that she had not 
received a single inquiry from any of 
the male teachers, superintendents, or 
professors. This was probably because 
they did not know where to inquire. 














SOME OBSERVATIONS ON FORESTS AND 
WATER-FLOW 


By J. T. ROTHROCK 


HE report, “The Influence of For- 

ests on Climate and on Floods,” 

recently published, by Willis L. 
Moore, chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, though quite full and 
apparently intended to discuss in detail 
the entire relation of forests to water- 
How, singularly enough omits entirely 
one most important aspect of the 
problem. 

So far as I can discover, little, if 
anything, is said specifically of the in- 
fluence of forests on water-flow during 
the winter. 

The least reflection should have in- 
dicated that this merited special con- 
sideration, if for no other reason than 
that the problem of leaf-evaporation is 
almost wholly eliminated at that time 
and that this would materially affect 
the quantity of water retained by the 
soil for flow at the period of low-water 
stage. 

There is, however, another and more 
direct relation to be considered, which 
seems to me to be of great importance. 
It is the capacity which the forest floor 
has in winter for receiving and retain- 
ing moisture as contrasted with the 
same power of the open, cultivated 
land, at the same time. 

I am led to call attention to this by 
some observations made by me during 
the last winter: 

It will be remembered that the sum- 
mer, autumn, and early winter of 1909 
were, in Pennsylvania—at least, in the 
eastern half—of exceptional drought. 
The soil was literally dried out. Springs 
and wells which had not, within the 
memory of living men, failed, ceased 
to flow. Cattle were driven and water 
hauled great distances. So it may be 
fairly assumed that the soil in forest 


and in field was in a most receptive con- 
dition for any rain which might have 
fallen. December 13, there was, in 
Chester County (Pennsylvania), a re- 
markable rainfall of two and seventy- 
eight one-hundredths inches, and there 
was also some little snow before Christ- 
mas. This moisture was speedily gone, 
apparently, owing to the thirsty condi- 
tion of the soil, and on Christmas day 
the drought was again so pronounced 
as to elicit general comment. There 
had been but little added to the general 
water-flow, and the country was still 
in a very suffering condition. 

On Christmas there was a fall of 
snow which averaged in depth, on the 
level, from sixteen to eighteen inches. 
This was followed by a lowered tem- 
perature, and on the 28th the mean 
thermometer was twenty-one degrees. 
On the 30th the mean temperature was 
ten degrees. December 31, it was 17 
degrees. The ground was solidly frozen 
to a depth of several inches. January 1, 
1910,the mean temperature was twenty- 
seven degrees. January 2 it was forty- 
three degrees, and on the following day 
the mean was thirty-five degrees. It is 
needless to say that the snow was melt- 
ing rapidly, though it showed but little 
corresponding flow in the fields, be- 
cause, as the ground was frozen, most 
of the water was absorbed by the snow 
itself, and the country was in a slushy 
condition. 

For several days I had been making 
observations in the woods and on the 
fields upon the condition of the sur- 
face soil. In the woods, where the 
leaves covered the ground, I found that 
it was possible to thrust an iron-shod 
cane without difficulty to a depth of 
eighteen inches into the earth, unless 
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it was stopped by a root or a stone. 
This was, no doubt, mainly due to the 
fact that the leaves had retained the 
heat of the earth, as our clothing re- 
tains the heat of the body. It is prob- 
able, also, that some heat was evolved 
by the process of decay in the lower 
portion of the bed of leaves. On the 
open ground, whether the snow still re- 
mained or had drifted away, the resist- 
ance to the thrust of the cane was 
solid, almost as if I had struck a rock. 
To this there was but one exception, 
where there was an unusually dense 
covering of long grass. Under a matted 
surface of this kind I could still thrust 
my cane into the ground of an open 
field. 

It requires no argument to prove that 
in the drv, unfrozen soil of the forest 
the water could and did penetrate. It 
is equally obvious that it did not pene- 
trate the frozen surface of the field. 
Had the thaw continued, there is no 
doubt we should have had a consider- 
able rise in our streams, but on January 
4 the mean temperature fell to ten de- 
grees. Observations made on the morn- 
ing of the 5th showed that where there 
Was more water than was taken up by 
the snow it had run off en the surface, 
and what had not so escaped was frozen 
in the temporary channels on the fields. 
Qn the 5th the mean temperature was 
seventeen degrees. The thaw was ar- 
rested and the freeze was upon us. Jan- 
uary 6 the mean temperature had risen 
to thirty-three degrees. | There was also 
.33 inches of rain. January 7 the mean 
temperature was twenty-five degrees, 
and that of the 8th was eighteen de- 

January 9 and to it was twenty- 
January I1 it was twenty-two de- 


grees. 
five. 
grees. 
The mean remained near the freezing 
point until January 18, when it rose to 
forty. There was at the same time 
(18th) half an inch of rainfall. The 
mean for the 1gth was thirty-three de- 
Qn the 2oth it was. thirty-six 
degrees. On the 21st it was forty-five 
degrees, and on the same day the rain- 
fall was .72 of an inch. My journal 
for the same date records that in the 
forest-tree nursery at Mont Alto I 


grees. 


found the ground solidly frozen, though 
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in woods immediately adjacent the leaf- 
covered forest floor was not frozen. 

At this time, on the mountain plateau, 
back of Mont Alto, at an altitude of 
1,050 feet above tide, the rain and melt- 
ing snow from the cleared land flowed 
over the road, and even the culverts 
were inadequate to remove the volume 
of water. I ha: never before, during 
a resilence of six years, witnessed such 
a condition of affairs. But mark the 
contrast on the adjacent forest-covered 
slopes of from two to three thousand 
acres. The snow was melting there, too, 
and rain was falling on the forest floor 
just as rapidly as on the open fields. 
There was, however, no torrent, be- 
cause the water was being taken up by 
the unfrozen soil of the forest. When 
toward the end, the stream which car- 
ried the water off did rise, the increase 
was small in comparison with the flood 
from the open ground. 

I should add that the flow from the 
open ground went off by one stream, 
and that from the forest went by an- 
other, so that it was easy to make the 
comparison. 

rom the 22d of January until Feb- 
ruary 6, the mean temperature varied 
but a few degrees on either side of the 
freezing point. I merely allude to this 
to remark that the forest floor was stili 
unfrozen, and the surface cf the field 
remained frozen. The heat of the day 
was not sufficient to overcome the cold 
of the night. 

During the nineteen days from the 
6th to the 25th of February, the mean 
temperature was below the freezing 
point thirteen days, and the surface of 
the fields remained frozen. 

The thaw which commenced on Feb- 
ruary 27 may be said to have broken up 
the winter. [‘rom the upper waters of 
the Susquehanna, almost to the Mary- 
land line, vast quantities of melting 
snow were pouring out of the country. 
It was a flood of sufficient magnitude to 
have satisfied Mr. Moore’s most ex- 
acting demand. Observations made at 
this time showed that the forest lands 
were still absorbing water. The most 
of the flood must, therefore, have come 
from the open ground, for the forest 
streams were not greatly swollen. 
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No doubt some of this water from 
the fields did, as surface water, aid in 
the temporary restoration of our springs 
and wells. 

From March 1 until April 17 we ha‘ 
(in Chester County, Pennsylvania) but 
little rain. (The West Chester record 
kept by Doctor Green shows but 1.37 
inches. ) 

The country was again suffering 
fron drought. [arming operations 
were delayed because of the condition 
of the soil. Complaints were again 
heard because of shortage of water. 
The relief obtained from the surface 
flow in the last of February was ceas- 
ing. It is fair to say that probably most 
of the water available just prior to the 
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hountiful rains of the middle of .\pril 
came from our forest ground storage. 

Where the leaves and humus on the 
forest floor have been destroyed by fire 
the ground freezes, just as it does in 
the open field. 

| am aware that there come times 
when the ground freezes in the forests 
as well as elsewhere, but | also know 
that in our Central States this is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Mr. Moore could not have been ig- 
norant of facts like these, and of their 
bearing upon the question he was dis- 
cussing, but the wonder is that he did 
not make specific allusion to them in 
so extended a paper as “The Influence 
of Forests on Climate and on Floods.” 


THE HISTOLOGY OF RESIN CANALS IN 
WHITE FIR 


By C. D. MELL, Assistant Dendrologist, Forest Service 


INTRODUCTION 


N CLASSIFYING the woods of 

conifers by their structural char- 

acters, they are usual'y divided 
into two groups; first, those that 
contain resin canals in the — sec- 
ondary wood, and, second, those in 
which resin canals are wanting. All 
conifers so far investigated have resin 
passages or resin sacs in their leaves, 
bast. or primary wood. Pinus, Picea, 
and Larix are usually regarded as the 
only ones that have resin canals in the 
secondary wood of both stems and 
roots. Von Mohl' states that resin 
canals are not present in the wood of 
white fir, bices pectinata D. C., while 
Schacht? declares that resin canals are 
wholly wanting in the wood of all spe- 
cies of Abies. Following the announce- 
ment of these observations, Dippel® 


"Bot. Ztg., 1860, No. 30, page 337. 
“Bot. Ztg., 1862, Nos. 48 and 4p. 
“Bot. Ztg., 1863, No. 35, page 253. 


‘tudied numerous samples of wood of 
white fir from trees grown under dif- 
ferert soil and climatic conditions. The 
samples were taken from different parts 
of trees thirty to 100 vears of age. 
With these samples Dippel proved con- 
clusively that resin canals are not en- 
tirely wanting in white fir; that they 
occur less frequently than in the wood 
of pine, spruce, and larch. The isolated 
wood-parenchyma cells are invariably 
associated with the production of resin, 
and for this reason are termed resin 
cells; when they enter into the composi- 
tion of compact groups of cells leading 
to the organization of secretory passage 
they are termed resin canals. 

The building of resin in these pass- 
ages is dependent upon the starch in 
surrounding wood-parenchyma fibers, 
but it must net be taken for granted 
that all starch is consumed in the for- 
mation of resin, for a great deal is used 
in other processes. The origin of resin 
in resin canals is the same as that in 
small groups of resin cells. As has al- 
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ready been stated, the contents of young 
cells is gradually converted into an oily 
mass and eventually into resin. Trans- 
verse and longitudinal sections of older 
shoots show that during the winter the 
resin cells are filled with semi-fluid resin 
occurring either in the form of a thin 
layer or in small globules. 

For convenience of study, Dippel 
grouped the resin-containing elements 
in the wood of white fir into single resin 
cells, large groups of resin cells, and 
true resin canals. He briefly described 
the structure of the different groups, 
their relation to the surrounding tissue, 
as well as the form and function of the 
individual cells composing the different 
groups. The following are the chief 
facts brought out by Dippel: 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUPS 


1. Among the single resin cells may 
also be included small groups of from 
two to four resin cells (transverse sec- 
tion) found in the wood of the roots 
and stems (Fig. 1). In the latter they 





usually occur among the thin-walled 
tracheids of the early wood (spring- 
wood of Schacht), and are seldom pres- 
ent among the thick-walled cells of the 
late-wood (fall-wood of Schacht). In 
wide concentric zones of roots they oc- 
cupy a similar position, but in narrow 
zones they are found either among the 
thick-walled tracheids of the late-wood 
or in the transition zone between early 
and late-wood. They are found in all 
genera of the coniferze except in Pinus 
and Picea, and in structure are similar 
to those of the wood-parenchyma fibers 
in Dicotyledonous woods. The individ- 
ual cells composing these fibers form a 
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perpendicular row of elements that have 
either horizontal or oblique cross-walls 
and contain numerous simple pits. 
Where the side-walls of such elements 
are adjacent to other elements of the 
same order or border on pith ray cells 
the pits are invariably simple; where 
they are adjacent to tracheids the pits 
within the walls of tracheids are bor- 
dered, and within the walls of the wood- 
parenchyma fibers are simple, semi- 
bordered pits. The character of pits in 
resin cells correspond exactly with 
that of pith ray cells. The pit cavi- 
ties within the walls of tracheids ad- 
jacent to resin cells are invariably 
smaller in diameter than those in the 
contiguous walls of tracheids. The 
lumina or central cavities of the resin 
cells are somewhat smaller than those 
of the surrounding tracheids which are 
the elements forming the ground mass 
of coniferous woods. The average 
length of the resin cells is between 
.30 and .35 mm., but they have been 
found to vary from .15 to 1.05 mm. 

In older parts of stems the majority 
of resin cells are completely filled with 
resin, while others have thick layers 
of resin deposited on their inner walls. 
There are individual cells that are filled 
during the winter with starchy matter 
the same as the pith ray cells. In the 
wood of ultimate twigs resin cells are 
filled almost completely with starch. 
With the beginning of the season's 
growth the starch disappears and a 
strong light-refracting solution that is 
volatile and coluble in alcohol takes its 
place (Fig. 1). In the older portions 
of the twig the number of starch- 
containing cells diminishes and those 
of oil and resin-containing elements in- 
crease. In longitudinal section of one- 
year-old twigs it is found that the cells 
near the end of the twig contain starch, 
while those farther back contain merely 
an inner laver of resin. Here and there 
starch grains and resin (Fig. 2, r. c.) 
are often present in one and the same 
cell. 

2. Large groups of resin cells, with 
which may be classed all those groups 
that consist of from six-twenty or 
more, are usually found just inside the 
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concentric layers of thick-walled trach- 
eids of the late-wood (Fig. 3). Small 
groups of resin cells may be distin- 
guished from the large groups by the 
fact that the latter are always sur- 
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rounded by several rows of wood- 
parenchyma fibers containing starch 
during the winter. The structural 
characters of the wood-parenchyma 
fibers of the single resin cells are simi- 
lar to those of the large groups, though 
they are usually much longer, some- 





times from .8 to I. mm. in length. 
The individual starch cells of the wood- 
parenchyma fibers are very much 
shorter than the resin cells, varying in 
length from .o8 to .2 mm. 
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3. True resin canals are present in 
the wood of the roots, stems, and 
branches. Dippel investigated sections 
of wood cut from different parts of the 
tree and determined that resin canals 
are perpendicular structures extending 
for a considerable distance, and that 
they are not wholly independent of 
each other, but communicate with one 
another here and there. Dippel also 
pointed out that resin cells originate as 
such in the cambium, but for lack of 
proper material he was unable to follow 
in detail their subsequent development 
to maturity. A very careful investiga- 
tion of resin canals in young twigs, and 








also in mature wood cut from many 
different parts of the stem, vielded im- 
portant facts from which Dippel made 
interesting deductions relative to the 
origin and development of resin cells, 
and which served him later in his study 
of resin canals in Pinus, Larix, and 
Picea. He found resin canals in all 
samples of white fir and determined 
that their presence cannot be regarded 
in any way as abnormal. He also found 
individual resin sacs similar to those 
present in other coniferous woods, and 
concluded that they are a result of ab- 
normal cell development and a subse- 
quent disorganization of their cell walls. 
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Resin canals in white fir occur in 
small groups of two to six or more in 
the early-wood, and usually near the 
inner boundary of concentric zones 
(Figs. 5 and 6). These canals are al- 
ways in direct communication with pith 
rays (Figs. 5A, 5B, and 6), and are 
surrounded by wood-parenchyma fibers 
that contain starch during the winter 
(Figs. 5 and 6 st. g.). Transverse sec- 
tions of twigs cut from the top of the 
tree show that young resin canals con- 
sist of compact groups of cells, the cen- 
tral portions of which are composed of 
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wide cell 


cells with 
cavities, but in other respects are simi- 
lar to the cells that are filled with starch 


numerous round 


during the winter (Fig. 7). In the 
early spring, when the vegetable pe- 
riod begins, the starch is replaced by 
a volatile oil, and during the first win- 
ter there is no trace of resin in these 
cells. Longitudinal sections show that 
resin passages are surrounded by wood- 
parenchyma fibers, the cells of which 
are from two to three times as long as 
those in the center of the group. In 
other respects the inner and outer rows 
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of cells are similar. The pits are sim- 
ple, and only where resin cells touch 
tracheids do they appear to be bor- 
dered; such borders are always within 
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the walls of the tracheids. The cells of 
the young resin passages are filled dur- 
ing the winter with starch (Figs. 7 and 
9), which is eventually converted into 
a fluid mass and later into resin. Trans- 





verse sections of two to four-year-old 
twigs exhibit structures similar to that 
of one-year-old twigs. There is, how- 
ever, a difference in cell content. In 
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RESIN CANALS 


older twigs the large central cells of 
resin canals surrounded by longer cells 
of the same kind contain small globules 
of resin, and rarely a uniform thick in- 
ner layer. 

The general structure of resin canals 
is exactly alike in all parts of the stem. 
Transverse sections show that the cells 
in the central portion of the canal have 
wide cavities and are surrounded by 
shorter resin-containing cells. The 
outermost cells are longer and contain 
starch in winter, and in the beginning 
of summer contain volatile oil. Such 
cells are always in direct communica- 
tion with the pith rays. 

Resin canals originate from rows of 
wide cells above referred to, or by the 
gradual disorganization of the central 
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cells of a group. Seen in a longitudinal 
section, the canal that is filled with 
resin appears to have been formed by 
the absorption of the walls of resin 
cells. Such sections show that resin 
canals are not continuous, but that 
there are places where the cross-walls 
have not been wholly absorbed. Twigs 
from five to ten years old are best for 
studying the development of resin 
canals, because in older wood they are 
already fully developed. If the canals 
consist simply of wide central cells, such 
elements may be seen either in their 
original form or with their cross-walls 
perforated or totally absorbed. In this 
stage the side-walls have undergone 
very little change, and the canal merely 
consists of one or more rows of cells 
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with their cross-walls partly or wholly 
absorbed. In older twigs all gradations 
of disorganized side and cross-walls oc- 
cur, which gradually dissolve, and ca- 
nals with smooth side-walls deveiop. 
The cell-walls within the resin canal are 
sometimes found intact (Fig. 9). The 
simplest form of resin canals consists of 
one perpendicular row of resin cells. 
The wood-parenchyma fibers in the 
uppermost part of one year-old twigs 
contain starch during the winter, the 
same as the pith-ray cells. In older 
wood the starch is replaced by a semi- 
fluid resin in which there may be a few 








grains of starch. After growth has 
started in early spring the starch grad- 
ually disappears, and the cells become 
filled with a fluid mass which is later 
transformed into a yellowish or reddish- 
colored resin. The resin gradually 
hardens and forms an inner layer or oc- 
casionally fills the entire cavity. Longi- 
tudinal sections of young twigs show 
perpendicular rows of wood-paren- 
chyma fibers that contain — starch 
grains in the uppermost cells, while 
the lowermost ones contain starch and 
resin or resin only. The starch grains 
which originally filled the cell cavities 








are replaced by a fluid mass which is 
further transformed into resin. A com- 
parative study of resin passages in 
young and old parts of stems shows that 
there is no visible change in the cell- 
walls while the resin hardens. Careful 
measurements also show that the walls 
do not diminish in thickness whatso- 
ever, whether the resin is merely de- 
posited in thin layers or whether the 
cavities are completely filled. 

In the large groups of resin cells, the 
behavior is similar to that in the small 
groups. The entire parenchymatous 
tissue in the younger parts of the ulti- 
mate twigs is filled with starch. In 
the older twigs the cells toward the 
inner part of the stem are filled with 
resin, while the wood-parenchyma cells 
surrounding them are filled with starch 
during the winter, and during the sum- 
mer contain a liquid resembling tur- 
pentine. The starch yields material for 
the manufacture of resin. Similar con- 
ditions are present in the older wood. 
The resin mass eventually becomes so 
hard that it may be removed from the 
canal without breaking it (Fig. 4). 

There is a continued increase of 
resin mass in the cells of old wood by 
the conversion of starch cells into resin 
cells. This is shown by the fact that 
old wood contains more resin cells than 
younger wood. A comparative investi- 
gation, however, affords no definite in- 
formation as to when this process 
ceases. 

The origin of the resin is, therefore, 
dependent upon the conversion of 
starch into a fluid mass resembling tur- 
pentine. Later it is diffused from the 
outer into the inner cells, where it un- 
dergoes’ further change and is con- 
verted into resin. The normal increase 
of resin is, therefore, supplied by the 
surrounding starch cells. The new sup- 
ply of converted starch always passes 
on toward the inner cells of the group 
for the formation of resin. 

The conclusions derived from this 
investigation are that the resin-contain- 
ing elements in the wood of white fir 
can be conveniently grouped as follows: 

1. Resin Cells—Wood-parenchyma 
fibers (Hartig’s cell-fibers) are usually 
scattered among the thin-walled trach- 
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eids, and invariably contain resin in old 
wood. 

2. Large Groups of Resin Cells.— 
Large groups of elongated wood- 
parenchyma fibers containing resin are 
invariably surrounded by elements that 
may or may not contain resin in the 
older parts of the wood. 

3. Resin Canals—True resin canals 
are always surrounded by wood- 
parenchyma fibers that are invariably 
in communication with pith rays and 
contain starch. 

The investigation also shows, first, 
that resin in the white fir originates in 
the wood-parenchyma fibers and that it 
never occurs normally in tracheids; 
second, resin is developed by the con- 
version of starch in wood-parenchyma 
fibers; third, that true resin canals are 
developed by the disorganization of cell- 
walls prior to the hardening of resin; 
and fourth, that the formation of resin 
canals must not be considered as a 
cause, but as a result of resin develop- 
ment. 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 


The illustrations are magnified 280 diam- 
eters and are slight modifications of those 
given by Dippel in Botanishe Zcitung, 1863, 
p. 253. The abbreviations used with these 
figures are as follows: r. c, resin cells; 
st. c., starch cells; st. g. starch granules; 
r. p., resin passage; p. r., pith ray. 

Fig. 1. Transverse section showing a small 
group of resin cells partly filled with a semi- 
fluid mass. 

Fig. 2. Longitudinal radial section showing 
cells of a wood-parenchyma fiber containing 
starch granules. 

Fig. 3. Transverse section showing a larger 
group of resin cells just inside thick walled 
tracheids of the late wood. 

Fig. 4. Longitudinal radial section showing 
hardened resin in resin canal. 

Fig. 5A. Longitudinal radial section show- 
ing resin passage with certain cells partly 
filled with resin. 

Fig. 5B. Transverse section of a resin 
passage. 

Fig. 6. Transverse section of a resin pass- 
age among the thin walled tracheids of the 
early wood. 

Fig. 7. Transverse section of a resin pass- 
age in a young twig prior to the formation 
of resin. 

Fig. 8. Longitudinal radial section of resin 
passage in young twig prior to the formation 
of resin. 

Fig. 9. Longitudinal radial section of a 
resin passage, showing partially dissolved 
ote and cross walls of the original resin 
cells. 
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THE NEW CANADIAN REGULATIONS 


UMBERMEN and paper and pulp 
manufacturers, as well as all users 
of print paper, are watching with 

much interest the action of Canada and 
of the Canadian provinces in the way 
of protection of the timber resources 
of the north country by means of reg- 
ulations and prohibitions. The action 
of the provincial government of Quebec 
in prohibiting the exportation of pulp- 
wood from the crown lands of the prov- 
ince was not unexpected, but the defi- 
nite announcement of this action, coup- 
led with the statement that it has been 
carefully considered and is not tem- 
porary or retaliatory, but is to be a 
permanent policy for the protection of 
the timber resources of Quebec has, as 
might be expected, been the subject of 
much discussion on this side of the line, 
especially in the trade journals. 

The St. Louis Lumberman, after in- 
dicating quite fairly the strong reasons 
leading to the action of the Quebec au- 
thorities, nevertheless regards this ac- 
tion as a “petty and unfortunate ex- 
hibition of unneighborliness, following 
so closely on the heels of tariff nego- 
tiations by Canada,” and thinks that un- 
der the circumstances it looks “like a 
bit of calculating, tricky politics.” This 
journal believes that our paper mills 
will “discover that there are plenty of 
home woods that can be used in the 
manufacture of paper to the entire neg- 
lect of the Canadian spruce,” and that 
“the Quebec prohibitions of pulpwood 
exports may, in the long run, prove to 
be a blessing in disguise for American 
paper mills and American forest owners 
alike.” 

The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News 
is reserved in its expressions of opinion. 
Its Washington correspondent says 
“that the decision of the Quebec au- 
thorities is designed to benefit Canadian 
labor is the general belief of the Wash- 


ington officials. Ultimately, they think, 


it will result in the establishment of 
pulp factories in the province, thus re- 
ducing by so much the manufacture of 
pulp at American factories.” 

On the Canadian side of the line, 
opinion in regard to the Quebec pro- 
hibition is not unanimous, but as re- 
flected by the leading Canadian trade 
papers it seems to be largely favorable. 
The Canada Lumberman and Wood- 
worker finds the course of Quebec justi- 
fied by the similar action of Ontario in 
1897 in regard to sawlogs. It says: 


It is to be hoped that the result will be 
the adoption of a definite policy of protection 
of the forest resources of the province from 
reckless exploitation in the interests of the 
consumers of a foreign country: If properly 
cared for, the forest resources of Quebec 
will provide a perpetual supply of pulpwood 
sufficient to furnish paper not only for the 
province itself, but for many outside mar- 
kets. Undoubtedly history will repeat itself 
in Quebec and we shall see in the near future 
the establishment of large paper mills in 
various parts of the province, to turn into 
finished product the raw material which until 
now has been shipped to the paper mills of 
the United States. 








Noting the dissatisfaction felt by the 
lumbermen of Quebec, in common with 
those of Ontario, at the coincident in- 
crease in stumpage dues and ground 
rent, by which the governments of these 
provinces seek to share in the unearned 
increment, this journal thinks the lum- 
bermen may find their industry so 
greatly benefited by prohibition of ex- 
port that “they will overlook the in- 
crease in the stumpage dues and ground 
rents.” It continues: 


Legislation prohibiting the export of pulp- 
wood was not only necessary but impera- 
tive, if the industry was to be saved from 
extinction. United States paper mills have 
been for years the only industry to secure 
the benefit of Quebec’s pulpwood. Naturally, 
the people who are interested in United 
States mills are now confusing the issue 
with their own political affairs. Paper manu- 
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facturers of the United States are accused 
of having contributed to the present situa- 
tion by clamoring for a high Ape pee’ duty 
upon paper, and for free import of pulpwood. 
It is argued along the same line that the 
prohibition of the export of pulpwood by 
Quebec is an act of discrimination against 
the United States which would justify the 
imposition of _ maximum tariff, if it were 
not for the fact that the governments of 
both countries are now conside ring the feasi- 
bility of introducing a measure of reciprocal 
trade relations, which will perhaps include a 
settlement of the pulpwood question. 

The people of the United States are draw- 
ing the wool over their own eyes in connec- 
tion with this matter. If the action of Que- 
bec in proh ibiting the export of pulpwood 
were in reality an act of unneighborliness and 
not one of self-protection, there might be 
reason for complaint on the part of the 
United States, but there is no question that 
the people of Quebec are adopting the only 
reasonable course for the preservation of 
their natural resources, and that, irrespective 
of any question of mutual good-will, it is 
imperative that this prohibition be continued 
even at the expense of the paper-making and 
publishing industries of the United States. 
The interests of the people of Quebec are 
paramount in the preservation of their own 
resources, and those who finally have to deal 
with the matter in the United States should 
be easily convinced of this. 

That the action of Quebee was not influ- 
enced one way or the other by the tariff 
question is illustrated by the public utterances 
of Premier Gouin and several others of his 
government, who stated long ago that the 
present action would be taken before Septem- 
ber, 1910. Premier Gouin, in making his 
announcement regarding the matter in the 
legislature, shed further light upon the situa 
tion by saying that the reason for his delay 
in making an announcement upon the sub- 
ject was that he wished to avoid any interfer- 
ence with the tariff negotiations which have 
only recently been concluded. 

In its issue of May 15, the same 
journal notes criticism of the prohibi- 
tion ordinance both in the United 
States and Canada, saying of the latter 
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that there is only one criticism which 
can reasonably be directed against the 
measure, namely, that the smaller 
owners of pulpwood in the province will 
be cut off from the United States mar- 
ket and will suffer heavy loss until mills 
can be built in Quebec to use their 
pulpwood.” It believes, however, that 
the demand for paper and the advanc- 
ing prices will lead to the building of 
mills without delay. The claim is made 
that this action has nothing to do with 
the “tariff tangle,” but is a “direct de- 
velopment out of natural conditions.” 
While “the loss to the United States 
newspapers, if it reaily becomes ex- 
tensive, will be regrettable enough,’ 
the loss which “the people of Quebec 
are concerned in most closely is one 
which they have alres dy submitted to 
for many years, 1. the loss of their 
own natural resources, and the perma- 
nent injury resulting from the placing 
of these resources under the control 
of a foreign people.” It thinks the 
United States can have no ground for 
offense if Canada follows the course 
that has made the United States so 
prosperous. 

This is directly in line with what 
AMERICAN Forestry has already said, 
that we cannot look to Canada to help 
out our diminishing timber supply, 
since our neighbor’s resources are not 

limitles as some suppose. We have 
already cited the opinion of a German 
government expert, sent to examine 
Canadian conditions, to the effect that 
Canadian forests can only take care of 
the home demand in the near future. 

The Maritime provinces, it may be 
noticed, are taking steps to similarly 
protect their crown lands. 
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EDITORIAL 


We Must Eliminate Waste 


pre conservation consists no less 
in economies of operation than in 
the development and maintenance of 
sources of supply. This side of the 
question must come more and more to 
the front, for we have been sadly waste- 
ful in all our operation and use of 
natural resources. To eliminate waste 
by greater care and economy and by 
more thorough and scientific methods 
must be our effort. 

We find in several of the leading 
lumber journals frank admission of the 
fact that there is chaos in the field of 
production and distribution of lumber. 
This has been especially noticeable re- 
cently in discussions of the yellow pine 
situation. Over-production and waste- 
ful milling throw upon the market a 
larger amount, especially of low-grade 
material, than the market really calls 
for. This surplus has to be “dumped” 
somewhere, at prices often not re- 
munerative to the manufacturer, while 
the whole process is wasteful, unbusi- 
nesslike, and tends to unnecessary for- 
est destruction. 

Then there is the enormous factory 
waste so characteristic of much of our 
manufacturing. That suggestive mag- 
azine, System, in an article entitled 
“What Wanton Waste Means to You,” 
points a moral here by naming two 
towns, one in Wisconsin and one in 
Michigan, which started on an _ equal 
basis but have separated on the high- 
road—one becoming a dead town, the 
other a live and prosperous one with a 
promising future. The difference lay 
in the spirit and method in which their 
resources were utilized. Both based 
their industries on the surrounding 
timber supply. One wasted its forest 
products in its mills so that the local 
supply became exhausted, and plant 
after plant had to shut down. There 
was left a waste country where once 


had been productive forests, and, as the 
natural sequence, a moribund town. 

In the Michigan town, on the other 
hand, a study was made of the utiliza- 
tion of waste and industries were devel- 
oped with that in view. The first of 
these towns represents the old, careless 
spirit of a country over-rich with the 
bounty of nature, the second stands for 
the new, conserving spirit that is com- 
ing to the salvation of the country just 
before it is too late. 

We are using ten times more lumber 
per capita than France and seven times 
more than Germany. We must not go 
on doing it. We must provide for the 
future, not only by increased produc- 
tion, but by eliminating waste. 

In his thoughtful and instructive ad- 
dress at the biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. William L. Hall, of the 
Forest Service, emphasized this matter 
as one of the important and vital things 
in forest conservation, bringing facts 
and figures to support his position and 
indicating some of the steps that are 
being taken in the way of scientific ex- 
periments by the service to guide us in 
accomplishing the result. 

Another recent address on this sub- 
ject was made at the annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, by Capt. J. B. White, 
who discussed from the operator’s 
point of view the utilization of waste 
in forest and mill. This address was a 
real lumberman’s gospel of good works. 
Captain White said that his subject led 
into the entire science of forestry. He 
pointed out how the production of wood 
must adjust itself to the conditions of 
the country, those regions, chiefly moun- 
tainous, which can do that to the best 
advantage, growing forests, while other 
regions blessed with a rich soil will 
produce the other needs of a civilized 
people, general profit arising from the 
interchange. This, it may be interpo- 
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lated, illustrates the national incidence 
of this whole question, because all sec- 
tions alike have to use the forest prod- 
ucts which not all may profitably pro- 
duce. 

Lumbermen, Captain White urged, 
should be as diligent in conserving for- 
ests and making their land produce a 
paying crop as farmers in studying the 
production of agricultural crops and 
the maintenance of soil fertility. We 
quote the following particularly sug- 
gestive statement: 


In the south we are cutting over two and 
a quarter million acres of yellow pine every 
year, or about 7,500 acres every day, pro- 
ducing 13,000,000,000 feet of lumber each 
year, and twenty per cent waste makes the 
enormous sum of 2,600,000,000 feet of lumber. 
This means loss to the transportation com- 
panies in freight of 173,000 carloads each 
vear, and at $7 a thousand means an annual 
loss to labor of $18,200,000. And in the 
entire Nation we are cutting 40,000,000,000 
feet annually, leaving 8,000,000 acres a year of 
cut-over lands, and a total waste from un- 
salable low grades of at least 6,000,000,000 
feet, or half a million carloads annually lost 
to the country. Add to this the estimated 
loss of $50,000,000 by fires every year, and 
we have a total loss to the Nation and to 
the world of over $100,000,000 per annum. 

At this rapid rate of forest cutting, some- 
body will soon have to plant trees, and it is 
best that we should begin soon. There are 
doubtless localities in, each state where some 
variety of trees can be produced more eco- 
nomically and profitably than other crops. 
Trees do not exhaust the soil, and they thrive 
that has been exhausted by other 
crops. It is our duty to study forestry, our 
greatest prosperity is coming through the 
practice of wise methods, and it is the great 
privilege and duty of lumbermen to help lead 
in this great work, and not leave it to mere 
theorists and to impractical and unwise poli- 
ticians to pass laws that will not only injure 
lumber manufacturers, but will injure the 
cause of forestry. 
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Referring to the prohibition of pulp 
wood exports from Canada, Captain 
White found this a text, also, for he 
held that we must meet such limita- 
tions of our supply by learning to utilize 
the waste of cottonwood, yellow pine, 
fir, hemlock, and other woods to make 
paper. In this connection there is an 
illustration given by the writer of the 
article in System, to which we have al- 
ready referred. The New York and 


Pennsylvania company, which is prt- 
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marily a paper company, sends all its 
clear logs to the sawmill, making pulp 
from slabs, tops, and imperfect trunks. 
This problem of saving of waste is 
many-sided, as will be seen. While its 
fundamental principle is simple, it has 
an infinite variety of applications. 

We can by reforestation and intensive 
forest cultivation make two trees grow 
where one grew before. This is a great 
work and must be done to supply the 
ever-growing demand. Moreover, it 
appeals to the sentiment and the imag- 
ination. But there is the other method 
of saving that we must also learn to 
practice of making one tree do the work 
that we have been accustomed to use 
two for. This is a homely method and 
does not appeal to the imagination at 
all, but it is a good practice and quite 
as necessary as the other. We must 
work at this thing from both ends. The 
first is the task of the state, the capi- 
talist, and the land owner in varying 
degrees. The second is the task of 
every one who uses wood, and _ espe- 
cially of the manufacturer, who handles 
it in considerable quantities. It in- 
volves the application of science, care, 
and industry. 
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The Forest Products Laboratory 


E PUBLISH this month the full- 

est statement that has yet ap- 
peared of the plans and purposes of 
the new Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. It was the coming 
opening of this institution that sug- 
gested the thought which is prominent 
in this number of AMERICAN FORESTRY 
—the prevention of waste—for it is 
that which is the reason for being of 
the new building and of the enlarged 
activities of the Branch of Products of 
the Forest Service, an enlargement 
which means much to the wood-using 
industries of this country. 

The establishment of a completely 
equipped central station for testing and 
experimentation with the properties of 
wood gives such an opportunity as has 
not existed before to really know our 
wood resources “for all there is in 
them.” 
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The institution of the new labora- 
tory and of the corresponding  sta- 
tistical office in Chicago are further 
steps in the policy of dispersal of the 
activities of the Forest Service to bring 
them nearer to the people whom it 
serves. This will make the people bet- 
ter acquainted with the personnel and 
work of the service, from which knowl- 
edge will result, we believe, a greater 
understanding and better confidence. 
The first and greatest step in this di- 
rection was the- establishment of the 
district offices in the national forest 
states, each with its district forester and 
full staff. This brings the workers 
nearer their work and nearer the people 
whom this work directly affects. The 
results have already approved the plan. 
There is increasing efficiency in the 
service and a much better feeling in the 
west for it. 

Now comes the laboratory in Wis- 
consin and the office of utilization in 
Chicago. We are building up by de- 
grees a great national forest admin- 
istrative service which we have good 
reason to hope and expect will soon 
compare with any in the world. 


we oe oe 
The Forest Fire Season 


Biase month we have given much 
space to the subject of waste 
and its prevention. Meanwhile dis- 
patches in the newspapers from many 
sections of the country apprise us that 
forest fires, one of the most constant 
sources of preventable waste, are get- 
ting in their usual work and _ prepar- 
ing the annual lesson which legislators 
are so unaccountably slow to learn. 
And yet this legislative indifference 
is not so unaccountable when one thinks 
that it is only the natural reflection of 
the indifference of a large part of the 
community to a danger which the av- 
erage citizen regards as remote and 
lacking in interest to him. It is a good 
piece of work for all of our forestry 
associations to educate the public to 
the general economic importance of 
this matter. That is the best way to 
break down legislative indifference. 


The annual loss from forest fires 
cannot be put into figures. All at- 
tempts to reduce it to statistics have 
proved inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Estimates of loss are seldom supported 
by sufficient knowledge and judgment 
on the part of the estimators, and the 
great damage to the future that may 
be done even by a ground fire that de- 
stroys little actually existent and avail- 
able property is outside of statistical 
computation. We can see, however, 
without exact figures, the terrible re- 
sults of the burns that not only destroy 
standing timber and all property in 
their path, but affect for years the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil and set 
back often for a generation the young 
growth. 

This is a form of waste that, if not 
absolutely preventable, can be reduced 
to an inappreciable minimum, and must 
be if our forestry work is to be made 
practicable. The cost will be no greater 
proportionally than that involved in the 
protection from fire of town and city 
property. Prevention is easier in the 
case of the forest, because man is the 
uncertain element in the fire problem, 
and the human conditions are much 
simpler in the forest than in populous 
communities. 

Insurance of forest property can only 
be obtained at prohibitive rates under 
present conditions, and prudent men 
hesitate before entering upon long-term 
investments in property that is pro- 
tected neither by insurance nor by ade- 
quate exercise of the state’s police 
power. States and municipalities rec- 
ognize their obligation to protect all 
other property from fire and other 
perils. The owner of a stand of tim- 
ber who holds it in good condition cer- 
tainly deserves as well of his com- 
munity as the man who salts his prop- 
erty down in stocks and bonds. Fur- 
thermore, as a property owner and, un- 
der present laws, an inequitably bur- 
dened taxpayer, he has a right to claim 
protection. 

In the May number of this maga- 
zine, Mr. Gaskill showed us how New 
Jersey is directing its forestry work 
at present solely against the fire evil, 
believing that other things will take 
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care of themselves if that is well at- 
tended to. This may be an extreme 
attitude, but there is much reason in it, 
and if the state can only handle prop- 
erly one phase of the question, that is 
the one that demands first considera- 
tion. 

We cannot expect much private for- 
estry until we make forest property as 
reasonably secure as other property. 
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A Powerful Ally 


i WE may judge from the reports 
of and comments on the great meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association at New Orleans in 
April, that gathering was most signifi- 
cant in its serious consideration of the 
larger problems of lumbering and for- 
estry. The purely commercial ques- 
tions that have largely occupied our 
business associations of this kind seem 
to have been markedly subordinated. 
The Southern Lumbermen expresses 
this at the beginning of its report of 
the meeting when it says: 


The striking feature of the eighth annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association held here at the Grune- 
wald Hotel yesterday and to-day, was the 
fact that the excellent papers which com- 
posed the program and the general trend of 
discussion were not directly along the lines 
of a study of sales methods for the market- 
ing of forest products, but rather for the 
conservation of timber and a complete util- 
ization of all forest products. It might well 
have been mistaken for a conservation meet 
ing, as that was the subject that was most 
discussed, and with it the discussion of tim- 
ber land taxation, which is so closely allied 
to the subject of conservation. It was the 
sense of the body that the present system of 
taxation is in many respects deficient and 
unjust, and that some action should be taken 
leading toward a more equitable system of 
taxation. 


The two addresses which seem to 
have aroused the most active interest 
were those by Forester Graves on pri- 
vate forestry, on which we commented 
last month, and by Professor Fairchild 
on the taxation of forest lands. 

President Hines, in his annual ad- 
dress, emphasized the importance of 
forest conservation to the lumberman 


and its national bearings, which make 
it primarily a matter for a national as- 
sociation to deal with rather than the 
local affiliated bodies. “One reason for 
this,” he said, “is that under the pres- 
ent protective system practically every 
timber section is in more or less direct 
competition with every other section, 
and if costly restrictions and duties are 
placed upon the lumber manufacturers 
of one state, they are placed at an arti- 
ficial disadvantage with their compet- 
itors in another state.” In view of this 
fact, he announced the establishment by 
the board of governors of a conserva- 
tion committee of the association, 
headed by Capt. J. B. White. ‘“‘Under 
the guidance of the able chairman of 
this committee,” President Hines prom- 
ised, “the lumbermen of the country 
will be placed in their proper light in 
the front ranks with this new handling 
of conservation on enlightened and 
practical lines, and must be recognized 
by those theorists who profess to be the 
only conservationists.” This declara- 
tion from such a source is assurance 
that the cause of forestry is at last 
coming to its own and perhaps the 
theorists have had something to do with 
bringing this about. 

President Hines mentioned among 
the subjects for this committee the 
treatment of cut-over lands, require- 
ments as to cutting, diameter limits of 
cutting, and replanting, remarking that 
in some states propositions have been 
seriously considered which are abso- 
lutely impractical. The following state- 
ment made by him is significant and 
shows a wise grasp of the situation: 


Many lumbermen might like to have all 
these subjects dismissed, but it is my con- 
viction that the conservation movement has 
gone so far that it-cannot be stopped, but 
its direction can be controlled somewhat 
and practical ideas and methods can be in- 
sisted upon by us. 


He also spoke briefly and forcibly of 
the tax question as one of the utmost 
importance. In this sentence he de- 
scribes a fundamental difficulty in the 
tax situation, especially in some of our 
more conservative states: “One great 
trouble with the present method of tim- 





























ber land taxation is that most states 
make no distinction between the dif- 
ferent classes of property, their value 
to the community, and the effect of 
taxes upon them. ‘The timber owner 
cannot be a timber grower under pres- 
ent conditions.’’ He announced the con- 
clusion of the board of governors and 
the conservation committee that so far 
they found the best plan to be to levy 
the tax only when the timber was cut, 
when a full tax would be levied, but it 
would be so definite that it could be 
figured in estimates of cost. They be- 
lieve that so long as the owner keeps 
land in growing timber there is no rea- 
son why he should be taxed. This, by 
the way, is the plan that is advocated 
by Professor Fairchild of Yale, who 
has studied this problem more thor- 
oughly, perhaps, than any other econo- 
mist or forester in this country. 

All through the meeting ran_ this 
awakening interest in practical, work- 
ing forestry, the kind that every sincere 
conservationist, whether theorist or not, 
wishes to see. It appeared in nearly 
all the reports and many suggestions 
were made looking to effective action. 
Unquestionably, our foresters and lum- 
bermen are getting together and some- 
thing is sure to be accomplished when 
forestry secures such support as that 
which a powerful organization like the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation can give it. 


The Women's Clubs and the Forests 


HE support of the women of Amer- 

ica is a powerful aid to any cause. 
This is such a truism that it seems un- 
necessary to have uttered it, but it sug- 
gests some thoughts concerning the 
connection of the federated women’s 
clubs of the United States with the for- 
estry and conservation movements. 
These clubs have shown a splendid pub- 
lic spirit in taking up many of the 
great movements for national better- 
ment. But there is much danger that 
this inclusiveness of interests will be 
attended with some vagueness of 
thought and action. We beg the women 
to guard against this, and to keep their 
thought on every subject they take up 
clear and direct, and their action posi- 
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tive and based on well matured judg- 
ment. 

Forestry and conservation seem to 
make a special appeal to the women, and 
their clubs are laying increased empha- 
sis upon this work. This is a fine thing 
for the movement. It means that this 
question will get into the homes of 
America and be brought to the children 
by the strongest influence they know. 
It is, we believe, especially necessary 


be secured through sufficient knowl- 
edge. Much harm has been done in the 
course of the forestry movement, and 
the same is true of all branches of con- 
servation, by immature thought arising 
from insufficient knowledge. To know 
whereof we speak must be our con- 
stant care. Now, if we may venture 
suggestion, the women’s clubs some- 
times undertake too much and gain only 
that little knowledge which is a dan- 
gerous thing, on subjects they take up. 
This produces mental dissipation in the 
individual which is unfortunate, but 
when it is applied to the advancement 
of a great public cause resting on a 
scientific foundation, it really becomes 
serious. 

Therefore, we say to the clubwomen 
of America, your support is the most 
welcome that could come to our work, 
but in order that you may accomplish 
what you yourselves desire, be earnest, 
sincere, and thorough in every under- 
taking, and study these forest and con- 
servation questions so that you can give 
sound reasons for the faith that is in 
you. 

The great biennial meeting at Cin- 
cinnati showed clearly not only that the 
clubwomen are taking up forestry and 
conservation with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, but that under wise leader- 
ship they are more and more develop- 
ing thorough methods of action. Mrs. 
Gerard and Mrs. Brooks in the national 
committee, Mrs. Tucker in Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Mautner in Michigan, Mrs. 
Maury in Kentucky, Mrs. Avery in 
Louisiana, and many others who might 
be named, have given excellent exam- 
ples of the right spirit and method, and 
through the influence of these women 
and others like them, we hope to see 
this work in the Federation brought to 
a high state of efficiency. 








AS OTHERS SEE US 


Translated from the Revue des Eaux et Forets, February 15, 1910 


HE recent dismissal of Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot from the Forest 
Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture makes timely 
a reassuring word as to the high state 
of efficiency, stability, and encouraging 
prospects for the future which this able 
man has contributed to the government 
work in forestry and to the science in 
eeneral in America. A _ statement of 
the actual results accomplished during 
the eleven years of Mr. Pinchot’s serv- 
ice is a tribute to the ability of any man 
under the best of conditions, but ne 
adequate description can be given of 
the tremendous prejudices and diff- 
culties under which he worked and 
which his foresight and perseverance 
enabled him to conquer, nor of the tre- 
mendous revolution in popular thought, 
from reckless improvidence to conserv- 
ative economy which his administration 
has brought about. 
When Mr. Pinchot began his service 
Chief of the Division of Forestry. 
he was “a forester without a forest.” 
The government forest reserves, then 
comprising 42,000,000 acres, were prac- 
tically unmanaged. Land laws designed 
to encourage settlement throughout 
the west made easy the fraudulent as 
well as the legitimate but wasteful ex- 
ploitation of timber over great areas, 
while year after vear fires ran through 
the poorly protected reserves, not grad- 
ually, but rapidly destroying their pro- 
ductive value. The duties of the Divi- 
sion, later the Bureau of Forestry, were 
purely advisory. Now, all this is 
changed, even to the name of the bu- 
reau. From a small division of thirteen 
men, not more than four of whom were 
technically trained foresters, the Forest 
Service has become an administrative 
force of over 2,000 men, with control 
over some 195,000,000 acres of land. 


The “Forest Reserves,’ from which 
only dead timber could be cut, are now 
National Forests, which already yield 
nearly 400,000,000 board-feet of ma- 
ture as well as dead timber per year, the 
cutting of which is done according to 
plans prepared by technically educated 
men. The employment of such men has 
led to the rapid growth of forest schools 
from two, at the time of Mr .Pinchot’s 
accession to office, to twelve at the 
present time. This, together with the 
awakened interest of practically all the 
eastern and some of the western states 
in their own forest resources, has 
brought forward the subject of con- 
servation as a great national issue. 
The United States embraces so va- 
ried a range of climatic, topographic, 
and forest conditions that scientific ex- 
periments performed upon them cannot 
help but be of service to the cause of 
forestry almost throughout the north- 
ern ehemisphere. Hitherto, America 
has come to Europe for her ideals, her 
examples, and to a large extent her 
methods of forest practice. Europe, on 
the other hand, has found in America 
some of her most beautiful and promis- 
ing timber species. The work of 
Schwafbach and Mayr, among others, 
brings out the fact that European for- 
esters already take no small interest in 
\merican species. With the establish- 
ment of forest experiment stations 
brought about during Mr. Pinchot’s 
term in office, the time is without doubt 
drawing near when the United States 
can supply to the world not only species 
but also technical information, based on 
thorough scientific experiment. The 
initiation of experimental methods, per- 
haps more than any other one feature, 
illustrates the great advance during re- 
cent years of forestry in America. 
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While Mr. Pinchot’s departure is un- 
doubtedly a loss to the Forest Service, 
the structure in the building of which 
he has been so largely responsible rests 
on too solid a foundation to be seriously 
disturbed. The need for a successor 
who should be above all a technical for- 
ester has become apparent. Prof. Henry 
Solon Graves, director of the Yale 
Forest School, has received the appoint- 
ment to this position, and the nation 
may well be congratulated upon the 
choice. Professor Graves brings to the 
work the benefit of wide experience in 
forest practice in the United States, 


supplemented by European study. He 
is thoroughly in sympathy with the sys- 
tem built up by Mr. Pinchot, with 
whom he has formerly served. Under 
his administration and with the in- 
creased appreciation of the necessity for 
forest conservation which has grown 
up, the future of forestry in the United 
States is assured. The technical prob- 
lems in need of solution are many, but 
the impediments to their solution are 
now largely removed or in process of 
removal. Economics, not politics, will 
determine the future of American 
forestry. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


American Inland Waterways: Their relation 
to railway transportation and to the na- 
tional welfare; their creation, restoration, 
and maintenance. By Herbert Quick. 
With eighty illustrations and a map, 
pp. xx, 241. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909. _— Price, $3.50 


This handsomely typed and printed volume 
surprised the reviewer by its unflagging in- 
terest. The subject is treated with broad 
grasp and clear insight, not with any pet 
project in mind, but with a fine sense of 
proportion and of the inter-relation of various 
projects forming the whole of a true national 
conservation policy. From the first chap- 
ter on “The Grand Strategy of Trade” to the 
last on “The Battle of the Engineers,” which 
brings the book almost up to the minute, the 
attention of the reader is held by the author’s 
rapid, well integrated array of facts and 
arguments. 

The strategic relation of waterways and 
trade, a comparison of the work done in 
Europe with our own arrested development 
on these lines, is the first point brought out, 
and it is made with great force, empha- 
sized by effective facts and examples. In his 
chapter on “Bringing the Sea to the Farms,” 
Mr. Quick shows the significance of waterway 
transportation to our rich agricultural inte- 
rior, and treats especially the development of 
the Mississippi River system of waterways. 
In this connection he discusses quite frankly 
the problem of turning the waters of the 
Lakes Mississippiward. He recognizes the 
vastness of the Mississippi project, its diffi- 


culty, and its cost, but he thinks this need 
not stagger us since the end to be attained 
is commensurate. 

The historic competition between the rail- 
ways and the waterways is the subject of an 
interesting chapter. The keynote to the argu- 
ment on this phase of the subject is found in 
the following sentences: “And yet the rail- 
ways should not desire the extinction of 
water-borne traffic. All over the world they 
have extinguished it so far as possible, but 
there is no basic reason for this antagonism. 
Of surface, shortsighted reason there is 
plenty. Waterways regulate and _ control 
rates on competing railways, but at the same 
time they powerfully promote the prosperity 
of the very roads with which they compete. 
Paradoxical as this may sound, to railway 
men especially, the transportation specialist 
(which the average railway man is not) 
knows that this is true, and understands the 
reason.” 

In discussing the need of new railway 
facilities to handle the business of the coun- 
try, the author says we need from 75,000 to 
120,000 miles of track, and so many new cars 
and engines that there is not enough iron 
in the country to meet these needs—and, he 
might have added, nor wood enough to tie 
the tracks. 

There is a long and ably worked out chap- 
ter on the neglected subject of terminals, 
showing how much better this matter is han- 
dled abroad, and how our railways in their 
policy of suppressing water competition have 
closed the gates by monopolizing the water- 
fronts at strategic points. To quote again 
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one of the striking statements with which the 
book abounds: “There is good reason to 
contend that the federal government should 
insist upon an adjustment of the matter of 
terminals all along every such waterway be- 
fore spending the people’s money upon it; for 
a waterway with monopolized banks at the 
ports is a gift to the owners of the water- 
front. The time to acquire rights for the 
public is before the highway is completed. 
lo wait is, first to make a road for trade, 

then pay for it over again to the owners 
of abutting land. The right of the railways 
to handle their terminal business to the de- 
struction of waterway trade may well be 
considered; and, in a general way, the effects 
of terminals on water transportation should 
be worked out while there is yet time.’ 

With his fifth chapter on “Rivers and the 
Conservation Movement,” the author begins 
to link the waterways with the other prob- 
lems of conservation and especially with for- 
estry. In this and the following chapters he 
shows his breadth of view. He does not 
advocate simply a project or group of proj- 
ects. The big national self-preservation and 
development problem is before him. He pre- 
sents the case for Mr. Leighton’s «cheme of 
reservoirs for regulating streamflow, not as 
a lonesome scheme, but as an ally of moun- 

tain forests maintained for the same purpose; 
a part of a big system, as it really must be 
to “a effective. The Southern Appalachian 
and White Mountain project appeals to Mr. 
Quick as one of the first needs for the water 
ways and the case is argued clearly and 
forcibly from this point of view. Here, 
embodies a good 
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again, is a statement that 
al of conservation philosophy: “The old 
scientists divided nature into the four ele- 
ments of earth, air, fire, and water. We 
have seen how, in matters of coal consump- 
tion, forest destruction, power waste, flood 
damages, soil waste, and the like these four 
react on e other. We have begun to see 
that we cannot allow them to ravage the 
world unchecked. The time must come when 
he who cuts a tree must ask permission of 
the rest of the world, and he who burns 
coal must first prove that there is rio way 
of doing the work by waterpower. A mud- 
died stream, carrying off the richest of the 
nil, will be proof of crime in the com- 
munity whence comes the silt; and all over 
the land will be found the reservoirs—small 
and great—from which in drought will flow 
the waters to make all our rivers navigable 
In those days the ‘blight of continental dis- 
tances’ will be removed. From Pembina on 
the north, Great Falls on the northwest, and 
Sackett’s Harbor on the northeast, down to 
the Gulf, will run the new seaboard, and 
the same ships will ply the lakes in summer 
and carry cargoes to the tropics in winter. 
In a hundred streams now useless will run 
the regulated flow that will carry commerce, 
and, save in exceptional cases, every town 
in the land will have its waterway to the 
sea.” Whether this dream can be fully real- 
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ized in all of its details or not, the principle 
in the author's mind is sound. 

The closing chapter of the book, on “The 
Battle of the Engineers,” reviews in an im- 
partial way the discussion that has been in 
progress for some time, and with which our 
readers are quite familiar, on the effect of 
forests on streamflow. After a review of 
all the testimony, the author finds that per- 
haps the best summing up is contained in 
the comment of the Wisconsin lumbermen 
on Colonel Chittenden’s noted paper: “Why, 
a man doesn’t need any learning to know 
that forests protect the hills from washing 
and regulate the flow of streams. All he 
needs is common sense.” 

The appendix contains citations of value 
for reference. Finally, we should say that 
this is distinctly a popular book on a great 
subject, and a book that is worth while for 
the reader. sth wee we do not know of any 
book that will give the non-technical reader 
so good a general view of the most vital 
points of conservation of natural resources 
in the United States, and of the big far- 
reaching principles underlying them, with, of 
course, especial emphasis on the waterways. 


The Care of Trees in lawn, street, and park, 
with a list of trees and shrubs for dec- 
orative use. By Bernhard E. Fernow, 
Dean of the Faculty of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Illustrated, pp. x, 302. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., Iogro. 

Price, $2.00 


This new book from Doctor Fernow’s pen 
answers the description of a well-worn phrase 
in that it really fills a long-felt want. It is 
much of a surprise to see the author’s name 
on a book of this character, but in his pref- 
ace he shows that he, like others having to 
do with forestry work, has had to meet in- 
quiries which showed an urgent demand for a 
comprehensive book of this kind. Not every 
one has anything to do directly and personally 
with forestry, but there are hosts of people 
concerned with the care of trees, yet with all 
the agitation concerning trees and all the in- 
terest in them which has been aroused in 
recent years, there has been nothing published 
comprehensive and practical in regard to the 
care of trees for shade and ornament based 
on scientific study. The nearest approaches to 
such a manual were a pamphlet monograph by 
the late Colonel Fox, superintendent of state 
forests of. New York, and bulletin No. 125 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, issued by the station and the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association in coop- 
eration about two years ago. The latter was 
called forth by a pressing local demand and 
a large edition was very promptly exhausted, 
but this publication was only a pamphlet and 
was adapted primarily to Massachusetts con- 
ditions, especially in its consideration of the 
shade-tree law. 
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Doctor Fernow’s volume is a substantial 
one, comprehensive in substance and well il- 
lustrated. In his introductory chapter the 
author disclaims the presentation of new 
knowledge. His book, he says, is “mainly 
a compilation of the well-known facts which 
bear upon the subject.” In his arrange- 
ment and inclusion of material, the author 
acts upon belief “that a knowledge of 
the nature of trees, is necessary to care for 
them properly.” In view of Doctor Fernow’s 
scientific habit of mind, we are not sur- 
prised to find him making a very important 
distinction which is often lost sight of: “The 
care of shade and ornamental trees is an 
entirely different matter from the care of 
forests. It is unfortunate that the distinc- 
tion has not always been clearly perceived. 
The object of forestry is the substance of the 
tree; only when the tree is cut and its wood 
utilized, is the object of the forester attained; 
he grows trees, not to be preserved, but to be 
harvested. Hence, to call the tree-wardens of 
towns and cities ‘foresters’ is a misnomer. 
The tree that satisfies the forester is most 
unsatisfactory to the landscape gardener or 
street planter, and vice versa. The latter ar- 
boriculturists are after shade or beauty of 
form, hence their treatment of trees is en- 
tirely different from that of the forester, al- 
though, to secure the object in either case, 
the nature and life history of trees must be 
understood. On the other hand, no more 
fitting title, no better description of the 
duties of those who are set to care for 
our roadside trees or our city trees in street 
and park could be invented than that of 
‘tree warden, a most expressive, dignified, 
and honorable designation.” 

In the second chapter the characteristic 
structure and life of trees are considered, 
the subject being presented in a simple, non- 
technical way. There are two chapters on 
diseases of trees. The first is a general dis 
cussion of old age, general causes of dis- 
ease, fungus diseases, and damage by insects 
The second is devoted to diagnosis of dis- 
eases, treating insect damage, fungus, and 
bacterial diseases, physiological diseases, ef- 
fect of soil conditions, atmospherical influ- 
ence, obnoxious gases, electric currents, light 
conditions, and mechanical injuries. The 
next chapter is an important one, covering 
the field of control of physiological diseases 
and treatment of mechanical injuries, and the 
general care of trees. Here are considered 
such topics as soil improvement, fertilizing, 
grading, pruning and trimming, manner of 
operation, callusing and repairing, treatment 
of street trees, care of aged trees, and quack 
medicines. 

In connection with this last chapter, we 
note one omission. There are numerous cuts 
illustrating most of the types of tree tools, 
and there is a page of comment upon them— 
too little, perhaps, for a subject upon which 
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the amateur at least needs specific informa- 
tion. But this paragraph, although it has a 
heading, is not included in the synoptical con- 
tents, nor is a reference found in the index. 

In the too brief paragraph juack medi- 
cines we do not find mention of the proved 
fact, which Professor Georg: Stone, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, has 








discussed at length, of the injuries to trees 
from banding substances, nor does Doctor 
Fernow mention this. Doctor Stone has 
shown that several substances on the market 
for banding are distinctly injurious and 
should be avoided. 

Chapter six deals with the control of para- 


sites, that great army of fungus and insect 
enemies that preys in these ys on nearly 
all of our most valued ornam | trees. This 
is a most important subject and is treated 
briefly, but perhaps as adequately as could 
be expected in a general work not devoted 
to this particular subject. There is a very 
valuable chapter on “Care in Planting Trees,” 
a subject on which the autl is quite at 
home. It is treated clearly concisely. 
There is a short chapter on “Esthetic For- 
ests, or Woodland Parks,” an interesting field 
of discussion in which the forester, the land- 
scape gardener, and the tree expert come 


together on a common ground which the 
irly separated. 
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functions of each are not cl 
There are 126 pages devoted to the choice 
of plant material. This matter is very 
helpful. It consists of practical suggestions 
regarding the selection of the most desirable 
trees and shrubs and with this a list of 


trees and shrubs, with brief descriptions and 
notes. The author explains this chapter at 
its beginning by saying: ‘Although this book 
is not designed to be a guide the laying 





out and plenting of grounds, it seemed, nev- 
ertheless, germane and desiral to add a 
chapter on the selection of plant terial, in- 





asmuch as the after care is t yme extent 
influenced by the original choice of trees.” 
The list seems to be well selected, con- 


veniently arranged, and contains in very con- 
cise form the most important information on 
the shade tree required by the planter and 
gardener. The book has quite an extensive 
index, although beyond the omission which 
has already been noted we have not ex- 
amined it as to completeness. There is also 
a brief list of books on related subjects. This 
list contains twenty-six separate titles and a 
number of general books on landscape gar- 
dening, which are grouped together. Most 
of the titles are those of bulletins published 
by United States experiment stations, but 
there are a few larger and more complete 
volumes. 

We are very glad that this book has been 
provided for the use of tree lovers. It was 
much needed, and it is very fortunate that 
an authority like Doctor Fernow could find 
opportunity to fill this need so satisfactorily. 
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MONTHLY LIST FOR MAY, 1910 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the Library 


of the United States Forest Service) 


Notre.—A list of current literature will ap- 
pear regularly in American Forestry in the 
future, as a continuation of the lists which 


have been issued monthly by the Forest 
Service since February, 1904. 
Forestry as a whole 
Proceedings of associations 
University of Nebraska—Forest club. The 
forest club annual, vol. 2, I910. 114 p., 


plates. Lincoln, Nebr., 1910. 
Forest aesthetics 
Street and park trees 
Fernow, Bernhard E. The care of trees in 
lawn, street, and park, with a list of trees 
and shrubs for decorative use. 392 p.,illus., 


plates. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
IQI0. 

Hall, Harvey Monroe. Studies in ornamental 
trees and shrubs. 74 p., illus., plates. 


(University of Cal- 


Berkeley, Cal., 1910. 
botany, vol. 4, 


ifornia. Publications, 
no. I.) 

New Jersey—Forest park reservation com 
mission. The planting and care of shade 
trees. 82 p., illus. plates. Paterson, 
N. J., State printer, 1909. 

Phillips, T. Glenn. City tree planting; the 
selection, planting, and care of trees 
along city thoroughfares. 26p., illus. De- 
troit, 1910. (Detroit city plan and im- 
provement commission. Report no. 1.) 


Forest educatien 


Cary, Austin, Outline for lectures on for- 
estry. 12 p. Albany, 1910. (New York 
—Forest, fish and game commission. 


3ulletin 5.) 
Arbor day 


Kellogg, Alice M. How to celebrate Arbor 
Day in the schoolroom. 96 p. Phila- 
delphia, Penn Publishing Co., 1907. 


Forest schools 


University of Minnesota forest school— 
Itasca summer school. Prospectus, 1910. 
24 p., illus. Arago, Minn. 


Forest legislation 


Forest laws of New Hamp- 


Hirst. E. C. 
Concord, N. H., 19009. 


shire. 18 p. 


(New Hampshire—Forestry commission. 


Bulletin 1.) 
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Forest description 


India—Madras_ presidency—Forest  depart- 
ment. Reports on certain continental 
forests, by F. L. Cowley-Brown. 83 p., 
illus. Madras, 1908. 

Thompson, H. N. Gold coast; report on 
forests. 238 p., illus. map. London: 
Wyman & Sons, 1910. (Colonial re- 
ports, miscellaneous, no. 66.) 

Whitford, Harry Nichols. Studies in the 
vegetation of the Philippines: 1. The 
composition and volume of the diptero 
carp forests of the Philippines. 27 p., 
plates. Manila, Bureau of science of 
the Philippine government, 1909. 


Forest botany 


Trees: classification and description 
Graves, William Elliott. Studies in euca- 
lyptus. 96 p., illus. St. Louis, Euca- 


lyptus timber corporation, I9gI0. 

Maiden, J. H. The forest flora of New South 
Wales, pt. 38. 22 p., illus. Sydney, N. 
S. W., Government printer, 1910. 

Maury, Sarah Webb. Native trees of Ken- 
tucky; a handbook. 140 p., illus. Ken- 
tucky federation of women’s clubs, 1910. 

Rogers, Julia Ellen. Trees that every child 
should know; easy tree studies for all 
seasons of the year. 263 p., plates. New 
York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1909. 


Woods: classification and structure 


Troup, R. S. Petwin or trincomali wood, 
Berrya ammonilla. 8 p., plate. Calcutta, 
1910. (Indian—Forest department. For- 
est pamphlet no. 12.) 





Silvics 

Forest influences 

Ashe, W. W. Special relations of forests 
to rivers in the United States. 21 p. 
Washington, Government printing office, 
1909. 

Ecology 

Warming, Eugenius & Vahl, Martin. Qé£col- 
ogy of plants; an introduction to the 
study of plant-communities. 422 p. Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon press, 1909. 


Silviculture 


Planting 


Langdell, R. S. Forest nursery and refor- 


estation work in Massachusetts. 36 p., 
plates. Boston, State forester’s office, 
IQIO. 


Culture des arbres forestiers 
Ottawa, C. H. 


Macoun, W. T. 
en pépinicre. 36 p. 
Parmlee, 1900. 
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Morris, O. M. Tree culture. 35 p., illus. 
Stillwater, Okla, 1910. (Oklahoma— 


Agricultural experiment station. Bulle- 


tin 86.) 


Forest protection 


Schenck, Carl Alwin. Forest protection; 
guide to lectures delivered at the Bilt- 
more forest school. 159 p. Asheville, 
N. C., The iniand press, 1909. 


Insects 


The blue pine “polygraphus” 


Stebbing, E. P. 
Calcutta, I9ro0. 


bark-borer. 7 p., illus. 





(India—Forest department. Leaflet no. 5.) 
Stebbing, E.P. The larger deodar bark-borer. 
12 p., illus. Calcutta, 1909. (India— 


Forest department. Leaflet no. 4.) 


Fire 


Hall, W. C. J. and O’Hara, B. L. Treatise 
on the protection of forests from fire. 
31 p., plates. Quebec, Department of 
lands and forests, 1909. 


Forest management 


Ashe, W. W. The farm forests of Vir- 
ginia and recommendations for their im- 
provement. 12 p. Richmond, Va., State 
board of agriculture, 1910. 

Ashe, W. W. Forest conditions in Virginia 
and proposed measures for forest pro- 


tection. 20 p. Richmond, Va., Super- 
intendent of public printing, 1910. (Vir- 
ginia—General assembly—House. Docu- 


ment no 5.) 
Forest mensuration 


Baughman’s buyer and 


Baughman, H. R. A. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


seller. 8th ed., 293 p. 
The author, 1906. 


Forest organization 


Caccia, A. M. F. Tables showing the prog- 
ress in working plans in the provinces 
outside the Madras and Bombay presi- 
dencies up to the 31st December, 1908. 
44 p. Calcutta, 1910. (India—Forest de- 
partment. Forest pamphlet no. 9.) 


Forest administration 


India—Andaman Islands—Forest department. 
Progress report of forest administration, 
1908-9. 23 p. Calcutta, Superintendent 
government printing, IQIo. 

India—Baluchistan—Forest department. Prog- 
ress report of forest administration in 





Baluchistan for 1908-9. 41 p. Cal- 
cutta, Superintendent government print- 
ing, 1909. 

India—State board of forestry. Ninth annual 
report, 1909. 88 p., illus. Indianapolis, 
Ind., 1910. 
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Massachusetts—State forester. 
report, 1909. 109 -p., 
Mass., IQIO. 

New Jersey—Forest park reservation com- 
mission. Fifth annual report, 1909. 56 
p., illus. Trenton, N. J., 1910. 

Orange River colony—Department of Agri- 
culture—Forestry division. Fifth annual 
report, 1908-9. 56 p. Bloemfontein, 1909. 

Quebec—Department of lands and forests. 


Report for the twelve months ending 
30th June, 1909. 202 p., plates. Quebec, 
IQIO. 
Forest economics 
Statistics 
Alsace-Lorraine — Abteilung fiir finanzen, 


handel und domanen. Beitrage zur forst- 
statistik von Elsass-Lothringen, heft 27, 
1908. 124 p. Strassburg, IgI0. 

Forest utilization 


Beauverie, Jean. Les bois industriels. 420p., 
illus. Paris, Octave Doin et fils, rgto. 


Lumber industry 


National lumber manufacturers’ credit cor- 
book, 13th vol- 


poration. Credit rating 
ume, April, 1910. 102 p., maps. St. 
Louis, Mo., 1910. 

Wood preservation 

Wood preservers’ association. Proceedings 
of the 6th annual meeting, 1910. 168 p. 


Galesburg, IIl., 1910. 
Auxiliary subjects 
Conservation of natural resources 


Titsworth, Frederick S. Notes on the legal 
aspects of the conservation problem. 20p. 
Denver, Colorado scientific society, I9Io. 


Grazing 


Griffiths, David. A protected stock range in 
Arizona. 28 p., plates. Washington, 
1910. (United States—Department of 
agriculture—Bureau of plant industry. 
Bulletin 177.) 


Geology 


Hayes, C. W. Handbook for field geologists. 
159 p., illus. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, 19009. 


Periodical articles 
General 


Annals of the American academy, March, 
1910—National forests as _ recreation 
grounds, by T. Cleveland, p. 241-7; For- 
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estry policy of, New York, by A. Cary, 
p. 248-51; Forestry policy of Pennsyl- 
vania, by J. T. Rothrock, p. 252-9; State 
forests in Michigan, by F. Roth, p. 260-5; 
Southern Appalachian park reserve as a 
national playground, by G. T. Surface, 
p. 4o1-8. 

Annals of botany, January, 1910—Transpira- 
tion and the ascent of water in trees 
under Australian conditions, by A. J. 
Ewart and B. Rees, p. 85-105. 

Country Life in America, April, 1910—Two 
rather neglected trees, by H. S. Adams, 
p. 758; How to destroy boring insects in 
shade trees, by J. J. Levison, p. 776; 
River driver of Quebec, by A. W. 
Dimock, p. 683-7. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, February 12, 1910—The 
catalpas, by J. Clark, p. 100; Street trees, 
p. IOT. 

Independent, March 31, 1910—Why east and 
west differ on the conservation problem, 
by L. M. Scott, p. 697-9. 

Minnesota horticulturist, April, 1910—Nor- 
way poplar as a lumber tree, by A. V. 
McNeil, p. 134-9. 

North American review, April, 1910—Other 
side of conservation, by G. L. Knapp, 
p. 465-81. 

Outlook, March 26, 1910—Water savers, by 
W. V. Woehlke, p. 659-67. 

Putnam’s magazine, April, 1910—Reclaiming 
the Everglades, by S. M. Ball, p. 796-802. 

Review of reviews, April, 1910—The advance 
of iorestry in the United States, by H.S. 
Graves, p. 461-6. 

Scientific American, February 26, 1910--The 
Cochin forest railway, p. 184-5. 

Scientific American supplement, March 26, 
1910—The artificial silk industry; con- 
verting wood into silken fabric, by W. P. 
Dreaper, p. 194-5. 

Scientific American supplement, April 16, 
1910—Alcohol from wood waste, by R. F. 
Ruttan, p. 242-3. 

Shield’s magazine, April, 1910—The effect of 
deforestation on bird and fish life, by 
J. M. English, p. 209-1. 

Torreya, April, 1910—The eucalyptus trees 
of California, by J. Broadhurst, p. 84-9. 

United States monthly weather review, Janu- 
ary, 1910—Work undertaken at the Fre- 
mont forest experiment station in clima- 
tology and forestry, by L. H. Dangerfield, 
p. 97-I0I. 

Western empire, April, 1910—Eucalyptus cul- 
ture, p. 17-19. 

World’s work, May, t910—How planting 
trees saved Jutland, by W. Hovgaard, 
p. 12976-9. 


Trade journals and consular reports 


American lumberman, March 26, 1910.—The 
mahogany hunter, by V. B. Payne, p. 
360-7; Opportunity for American capital 
in Philippine forests, by G. P. Ahern, 
p. 38-40; Resources and limitations of 
timber supply and lumber trade of Rus- 


sia, by J. H. Snodgrass, p. 41; Siberia’s 
timber supply; extent and character of 
the forests, by L. Maynard, p. 41; Tim- 
ber growth and lumbering in southern 
Brazil, by G. E. Anderson, p. 41; Ex- 
tensive and economically-utilized timber 
resources of Japan, by J. N. Nind, p. 
42-3; Encouraging commercial possibili- 
ties in systematic tree planting in Mex- 
ico, by F. W. Wetmore, p. 43; Impres- 
sions of an American in the German 
forests, p. 44-5; Timber and lumber re- 
sources of the sister republic at the 
south, p. 45. 

American lumberman, April 2, 1910—A _ for- 
est policy for the south Atlantic and 
gulf states, by T. P. Ivy, p. 47-8. 

American lumberman, April 9, 1910—Plans 
for fire protection for the woodlands 
of New Hampshire; timber land owners 
in convention, by W. T. Cox, and others, 
p. 48-50. 

American lumberman, April 16, 1910—The 
commercial side of lumbering, by V. H. 
Beckman, p. 40-1; Thirty-seventh annual 
statistical report; production and stock 
of nearly eight thousand mills, p. 50-98A. 

American lumberman, April 30, 1910—Forest 
fire prevention and control, by E. T. Al- 
len, p. 43. 

Canada lumberman, March 15, ro1r0o—The 
forester’s value to the lumberman, by 
B. E. Fernow, p. 22-3; Melting wood, 
p. 27; Warping of wood; its prevention, 
by T. B. Kidner, p. 26-7. 

Canada lumberman, May 1, 1910—The evolu- 
tion of modern sawmilling, by I. N. Ken- 
dall, p. 24; A uniform log rule for all 
Canada, by A. H. D. Ross, p. 25-6. 

Engineering magazine, March, 1910—Protec- 
tion of submarine structures, by W. A. 
Jones, p. 876-82. 

Engineering magazine, April, t910—Electrical 
distillation of turpentine, by O. Higman, 
p. 108-10. 

Engineering news, March 3, 1910—The re- 
lation of forests to streamflow, by W. W. 
Harts, p. 245; Forests and streamflow, 
by R. C. Beardsley, p. 255-6. 

Engineering news, March 24, 1910—The 
strength of treated timber, p. 333-4. 

Engineering news, April 14, 1910—Reforesta- 
tion of the marginal lands of the Wa- 
chusett reservoir, Metropolitan water- 
works, Boston, Mass., by E. R. B. Aller- 
dice, p. 417-20; The influence of forests 
on climate, floods, and erosion, by G. P. 
Swain, p. 427-9; The influence of forests 
on climate and floods, by M. M. 
O’Shaughnessy, p. 436; The retarding of 
snow melting by forests in the Catskills, 
by L. White, p. 436; Forest culture not 
opposed to agriculture, by A. F. Hawks, 
p. 436-7. 

Engineering record, March 12, t910—Dry rot 
in timber columns, p. 315. 

Engineering record, March 26, 1910—Preserv- 
ative treatment and manufacture of ties, 
Pp. 359-60. 
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Hardwood record, March 25, 1910—Shingle 
oak, p. 23; Gifford Pinchot, p. 24-5; 
Utilization of hardwoods; bowling al- 
leys, p. 25-6. 

Hardwood record, April 10, r91o—Laurel 
oaks, p. 23; Utilization of hardwoods; 
sporting goods, p. 25. 

Hardwood record, April 25, 1910—Utilization 
of hardwoods; hall furniture, p. 23-4; 
Concrete foundations for lumber piles, 
p. 24-5. 

Hardwood record, May 10, 1910—Utilization 
of hardwoods; stairs, p. 24-5; A real for- 
est school, p. 26. 

Lumber trade journal, May 1, r910—Great 
forest resources of Louisiana are de- 
scribed by F. J. Grace, p. 17. 

Lumber world, April 15, 1910—Conservation 
of our forests, by T. B. Walker, p. 17-20. 

Mississippi valley lumberman, April 22, 1910 
—Utilization of waste in forest and 
mill, by J. B. White, p. 34-5. 

National builder, March, 1910 — Handling 
and seasoning timber, by G. E. Walsh, 
Pp. 35-0. 

National coopers’ journal, April, t91o—Re- 
port of forestry committee of National 
coopers’ association, p. 25-6. 

Pacific lumber trade journal, March, 1910— 
Plans and prospects of forest fire associ- 
ation, p. 33. 

Pacific lumber trade journal, April, 1910— 
New grading rules for Pacific coast prod- 
ucts, p. 33-45. 

Paper trade journal, April 21, 1910—Pulp 
from rossing waste, by C. W. Roberts, 
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p. 38. 

Paper trade journal, April 28, 1910—Con- 
servation of water rights, by J. R. Gar- 
field, p. 36; Forest conservation in Can- 
ada, by H. D. Van Sant; p. 54. 

Pioneer western lumberman, May 1, 1910— 
National forest conservation, by J. M. 
Leaver, p. 13-15; The season of forest 
fires, by W. B. Greeley, p 17-8. 

Pulp and paper magazine, April, r1910— 
Mouldiness in paper pulp, by C. Beadle 
and H. P. Stevens, p. 95-8; Sulphate pulp 
and kraft brown paper, by M. L. Griffin, 
p. 99-I0T. 

Railway journal, April, 1t910o—Conserving 
cross-ties and means of protection from 
mechanical wear, by J. W. Kendrick, 
p. 5-6; Wood preservation in Australia, 
by J. F. Jewell, p. 9. 

Southern industrial and lumber review, April, 
1910—Conservation ; address before Texas 
conservation congress at Fort Worth, by 
J. C. Gipe, p. 38, 40-1; Timber growth 
and lumbering in southern Brazil, by 
G. E. Anderson, p. 87. 

Southern lumber journal, March 15, 1910— 
Virginia’s timber wealth and her annual 
lumber production, p. 26-7. 

Southern lumberman, April 23, 1910—Tim- 
berland taxation, by F. R. Fairchild, p. 
33-4; Problems of private forestry, by 
H. S. Graves, p. 34-34A; Lumber pro- 


duction of the United States, by R. S. 
Kellogg, p. 34A-B; Box industry and 
lumber consumption, by C. A. Stafford, 
p. 34D-E; Lumber and the wooden box 
interests, by C. E. Brower, p. 34E-F; 
Forest fiire prevention, by E. T. Allen, 
p. 34F; The future of stumpage and lum- 
ber values, by J. D. Lacey, p. 34F-G. 

Southern lumberman, April 30, 1910—Bilt- 
more forest school returns from Ger- 
many, p. 35. 

Southern lumberman, May 7, 1910o—Taft talks 
on conservation, p. 28. 

Timber trade journal, March 19, 1910—The 
timber industry of Finland, p. 1-37; The 
new wood preservative, cresol calcium, 
p.43; Methods of drying timber, p. 53-61; 
Review of the timber trade of 1909, p. 
73-138; Sweden; the sawn and planed 
wood trade, p. 139-44; Timber trade of 
Russia in 1909, p. 145-7; Timber trade 
of Norway in 1909, p. 147; Timber trade 
of Hungary in 1900, p. 148-9; Timber 
trade of Germany in 1909, p. 149-50; 
Timber trade of Holland in 1909, p. 150; 
Timber trade of Canada, p. 151-3; Tim- 
ber trade of the United States, p. 153-5; 
The evolution of the planing and mould- 
ing machine, by M. P. Bale, p. 159-64; 
Electric driving as applied to woodwork- 
ing machinery, p. 165-89. 

Timber trade journal, April 2, 1910—Portable 
sawing plants, p. 505. 

Timber trade journal, April 9, 1910—Injuri- 
ous woods, p. 535. 

Timber trade journal, Apirl 23, 1910—The 
beech bark felt scale, p. 614. 

Timber trade journal, April 30, 1910—Dry 
rot in timber, p. 654. 

Timberman, April, 1910—Practical operation 
on monorail system of handling lumber, 
by C. W. Thompson, p. 34-6; Confer- 
ence of supervisors of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Alaska forests, p. 50-1. 

United States weekly consular report, April 
16, 1910—The timber industry; Russia, 
by J. H. Snodgrass, p. 296-7; The tim- 
ber industry; Ireland, by A. D. Piatt, 
p. 297; Wagons and vehicles, South Af- 
rica, Spain, Porto Rico, by E. N. Gun- 
saulus and others, p. 298-9 

United States weekly consular report, April 
23, I910—Forest conservation in Canada; 
proportion of merchantable timber over- 
estimated, by H. D. Van Sant, p. 362-3. 

United States weekly consular report, April 
30, 1910—Paper industry of Germany, by 
T. H. Norton, p. 399-401. 

United States weekly consular report, May 7, 
1910—Timber trade; Spain, by E. J. Nor- 
ton, p. 444; Timber trade, France, by 
A. Gauldin, p. 445. 

Wood craft, April, 19t10—Wood turning; de- 
scriptive and practical, by J. Hooper, p. 
4-8; Foreign packing cases from per- 
sonal observations, by C. E. Brower, 
p. 23-6. 
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Forest journals 


Allgemeine forst-und jagd-zeitung, March, 
1910—Zur geschichte aa waldwertrech- 
nung, by H. Hausrath, p. 77-9; Noch- 
mals “Neue methode zur raschen und 
genauen ermittelung des holzgehaltes 
ganzer bestande,” by Schleicher, p. 79-85; 
Zuwachsuntersuchungen an_ kiefer, by 
Usener, p. 85-7; Einige erfahrungen mit 
der Wimmenauer ’schen kreisflachenzahl 
kluppe, by Gayer, p. 88-90. 

American forestry, April, 1910—Checking 
floods in the French Alps, by B. Moore, 
p. 199-208; The Appalachian forests and 
the Moore report, by F. Roth, p. 209-17; 
Forests as factors in streamflow, by L. C. 
Glenn, p. 217-24; The influence of forests 
on climate and on floods, a review of 
Prof. W. L. Moore’s report, by G. F. 
Swain, p. 224-40; Classification of woods 
4 — characters, by C. D. Mell, 

danatincen aii. May, 1910—The Hetch- 
Hetchy valley, a national question, by J. 
Muir, p. 263-9; Historic trees of Wash- 
ington, by B. R. Winslow, p. 270-3; How 
New Jersey is trying to alone her 
forests, by A. Gaskill, p. 274-9; State 
regulation of timber cutting, by A. Cary 
and others, p. 280-90; Forest conserva- 
tion and taxation, by C. L. Pack, p. 
291-2; The Weeks bill; report of the 
majority of the House committee in fa- 
vor of the bill, p. 293-8; Taxation of 
forests lands, by H. James and others, 
Pp. 314-15. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de 
Belgique, March, 1910—Commerce d’im- 
portation et d’exportation des bois en 
1908, p. 161-171; Le dépérissement des 
chénes, by O. Richir, p. 182-90. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de 
Belgique, April, 1910—Le nitrate de soude 
en sylviculture, by J. Huberty, p. 237-52; 
Exploitation abusive des foréts particu- 
liéres, p. 262-71. 

Canadian forestry journal, April, 1910—Sci- 
entific forestry in Europe, by B. E. Fer- 
now, p. 20-23; Nouvelles tendances et 
méthodes d’aménagement, by M. de Gail, 
p. 29-32; Irrigation and irrigation devel- 
opment in Canada, by J. S. Dennis, 

32-5. 

Centralblatt fiir das gesammte forstwesen, 
February, 1910—Wagners blendersaum- 
schlag, by A. Cieslar, p. 49-60; Der 
eichenmehltau, by L. Hecke, p. 60-3; Die 
buchene eisenbahnschwelle, p. 87-91. 

Forest leaves, April, 1910—Common insects 
destructive to forest trees in Pennsyl- 
vania, by W. C. Conklin, p. 116-19; 
First locust tree in Europe, by M. L. 
Dock, p. 120; Forest taxation, by J. E. 
McNeal, p. 120-1; State vs. private own- 
ership, by J. E. Avery, p. 124-6. 

Forestry quarterly, March, 1910—The aims 
and organization of the professional for- 
est schools, by H. S. Graves, p. 1-11; 


Methods of instruction in the forest 
school, by R. T. Fisher, p. 12-16; The 
curriculum in forestry education, by F 
Roth, p. 17-25; Public responsibility of 
the forest school, by B. E. Fernow, p. 
26-30; The ranger, by R. E. Clark, p. 
31-2; The Indian forest service and the 
question of personnel, by R. F. Nash, 
p. 33-40; Some features of forest work- 
ing plans in India and of forest regula- 
tion in the coniferous forests of the 
Himalayas, by B. Moore, p. 41-55; Black 
jack and yellow pine, by B. E. IJ. Terry, 
p. 58-9; The dissemination of junipers by 
birds, by F. J. Phillips, p. 60-73. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, March, 
1910—Die forstlichen verhaltnisse Ba- 
dens, by Eichhorn, p. 152-68. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, April, 
1910—Stehén gewisse nadelholzkrank- 
heiten in  urspriinglichem Zusammen- 
hange mit dem ursprungsorte des Sa- 
mens, by Frémbling, p. 193-200; 
Uberi diingung im forstlichen betriebe, by 
M. Helbig, p. 200-5; Die fichte und buche 
im mischbestrand, by P. Meyer, p. 
206-11; Zur niederwaldumwandlung, by 
Kirchgessner, p. 211-14. 

Indian forester, January-February, 1910—The 
Jequié Manicoba rubber tree, by R. 
Thompson, p. 1-9; The timbers of com- 
merce, by H. J. Elwes, p. 9-25; Scottish 
afforestation, by J. Nisbet, p. 25- 34; New 
fibres for paper, by W. Raitt, p. 34-46; 
Afforestation of Seminary Hill, Nagpur, 
Central Provinces, by E. Hore, p. 69-78; 
Paper making in India, p. 102-6; Gov- 
ernment forests of Java, p. 106-8; For- 
estry in Japan, by L. R. Hargreaves, p. 
108-11; Goats and afforestation in St. 
Helena, p. I1I-12. 

Minnesota forester, March, 1910—Forestry in 
northern Idaho, by A. P. Oppel, p. 26-9; 
How Italy does it, p. 31; How Switzer- 
land does it, p. 31-3; A municipal forest, 
Pp. 33-4. 

Minnesota forester, a 1910—Forestry in 
Minnesota, by J. E. Rhodes, p. 39-44. 
Quarterly journal of Savuubiee, April, 1910— 
Coppice-with-standards in the north of 
France, by A. Smythies, p. 93-105; Path- 
ological secretory cavities in wood, by 
W. S. Jones, p. 106-13; Notes on North 
American forestry, by W. Somerville, 
p. 113-19; The growth of oak, ash, etc., 
as shown by their rings, by D. J. Thring, 
p. 120-3; Wood industries; will a duty 
on imported manufactured wood articles 
help them? by M. C. Duchesne, p. 124-36; 
Regradation of the fern or cut-leafed 
beech, by E. W. Provost, p. 137-8; Thin- 
ning of plantations, by H. J. Marshall, 
p. 139-40; Peridermium strobi, p. 140. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, February 15, 1910— 
Introduction a une étude sur la distribu- 
tion des principales essences forestiéres 
dans les Alpes-Maritimes, by J. Salvador, 


p. 97-113. 
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Revue des eaux et foréts, March 1, 1910—Au 
sujet du role des foréts dans les inonda- 
tions, by P. Buffault, p. 129-32; L’idée 
forestiére au Mexico, by R. Hickel, p. 
148-50. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, April 1, 1910—Le 
role des foréts dans: les inondations, by 
M. Rothéa, p. 205-9. 

Schweizerische_ zeitschrift ftir forstwesen, 
February, 1910—Einige beobachtungen 
iiber kreuzschnabel-frass, p. 59-63. 


Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, 
March, 1910—Uber die von 1876 bis 1908 
im Tessin gemachten verbauungsarbeiten, 
by M. Decoppet, p. 73-82. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst-und jagdwesen, Febru- 
ary, 1910—Studien reise deutscher forst- 
leute nach Danemark und Schweden im 
Juli, 1909, by Metzger, p. 65-77; Die letze 
einheit in der betriebsklasse, by L. Scholl- 
ing, p. 77-87; Nochmals der leimring als 
kampfmittel gegen die nonne, by 
Putscher, p. 88-102. 





EDUCATION 


Harvard Students to Work in New Hampshire 


Blue Mountain Forest Park, in Sullivan 
County, New Hampshire, has been made 
available for the Harvard School of For- 
estry. This is the famous Corbin property, 
where for years the finest buffalo herd in 
the United States was maintained. The 
tract, which covers about 30,000 acres, has 
for some years been under careful manage- 
ment by forestry methods and offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for practicing the rougher 
methods used in unorganized country. 

Through the courtesy of the owners, the 
second-year students of forestry will go to 
the park this month for the first field work. 

This is an important addition to the al- 
ready admirable facilities for practical work 
of the Harvard Forest at Petersham. 


Forestry Education in Louisiana 


Governor Sanders, in his message to the 
general assembly, urges that the law au- 
thorizing -a chair of forestry in the state 
university be made effective. In view of the 
importance of its timber to the state and the 
rapid destruction which is going on, it seems 
none too early to begin the education of the 
students of the university in a science than 
which none is more important to the state’s 
welfare. 


University of Georgia Summer School 


The summer camp of the School of For- 
estry of the University of Georgia will open 
June 20 and close August 20. It will be lo- 
cated in Alachua County, Florida, on a tract 
of 50,000 acres that has been placed at the 
disposal of the school by B. F. Williamson, 
of Gainesville. Lumbering and turpentine 
operations are in progress on the tract. Any 
student of the University of Georgia or any 
male person eighteen years of age who has 
sufficient education to profit by the courses 
may be admitted. The courses of study will 
include forest botany, silviculture, protec- 
tion, measurements, lumbering, and _ utiliza- 
tion. 
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Michigan Agricultural College 


All the junior students in forestry have 
appointments for the summer in the western 
national forests. It has been Professor 
Baker’s plan to scatter the class over as large 
an area as possible in order that the maxt- 
mum variety of conditions may be studied 
by members of the class. Each student will 
study the conditions that he meets with in 
his location and will make a report before 
the entire class upon its reassembling at the 
college next September. The students will 
receive $75 per month, but the great advan- 
tage of the work will be the experience. 
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NATIONAL FOREST WORK 


Forest Planting in the Semi-arid West 


In the Dry Farming Bulletin, Smith Riley, 
district forester, makes the following re- 
port on planting experiments at Akron, Colo., 
and Bellefourche, S. Dak.: “The Forest Serv- 
ice is conducting planting experiments at drv 
farming experiment stations at Akron, Colo., 
and Bellefourche, S. Dak. The work at 
Akron is in cooperation with the Colorado 
Experiment Station and that at Bellefourche 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. While the agreements for this work 
were perfected in 1907, the actual work of 
planting did not begin until the spring of 
1909. 

“The object of the cooperative experiment 
work is to increase the knowledge concerning 
trees suitable for planting in the plains re- 
gion of South Dakota, Colorado, and other 
similar localities, to test methods of spacing, 


mixtures, and influence of cultivation on 
forest plantations; the ultimate purpose be- 
ing to serve as an object-lesson to the set- 
tlers in methods of establishing windbreaks, 
shelterbelts, and woodlots, and the most de- 
sirable trees to use for each purpose. 

“The provisions of the agreement in con- 
nection with this experimental work are that 
the Forest Service provides plant material 
and pays for labor necessary in preparing the 
land and planting the trees and for care and 
cultivation for a definite period after they 
are set out. The cooperator with the Forest 
Service is to furnish the land and the nec- 
essary supervision to carry out the plans of 
the experiment. 

“Last spring 3,700 trees were planted at 
the Akron experiment station, and the fol- 
lowing table indicates the species and the 
results obtained: 


Table Showing the Result of Experiment Planting at the Akron Substation, Akron, Colo., 1909 





| 





Num- Per Growth Length of rence 
species ‘lass of stock | ber ‘ent past | growing “Se 
sista sealers | plantea alive season season | condition 

| ! | 

{ ' ' 
+ co’ ae ~ a ee ee ee | | | 4 = 
Honey Locust............ 18—24-inch seedlings | 350 | 95 | 1 foot | 4 months | Good 
CS er 18—24-inch seedlings ; 500 | 88 % foot 4 months | Good 
Osage Orange............ No. 1 seedlings | 330 | go | 34 foot | 4 months | Poor 
COMORWOOE 6666. 'Ss6sss One year | 85 {15014 _ feet | 4 months | Good 
CRE OL), aa 18—24-inch seedlings 165 | 40 | 2. feet | 4 months | Good 
CC Pa 2 18—24-inch seedlings | 825 |} 92 | 2 feet | 4 months | Good 
Lo ae. re 12—24-inch seedlings | 330 | 77 114 feet | 4 months | Poor 
BISCK LOCUSE. 6 ds osc se Donte One year | 133 | 66! 2. feet | 4 months | Good 
Russian Mulberry........ 24—48-inch seedlings | 500 | 90 | 134 feet | 4 months Good 
Russian Wild Olive....... 12—24-inch seedlings | 500 | 40 | 1%4 feet | 4 months | Good 

| || | 
et ae pam @ ; é 

LTS ae eae eC et | 3,718 | | 
| | 





“Tt will be noted from the foregoing table 
that with the exception of osage orange, cot- 
tonwood, black cherry, and Russian wild 
olive, the results were very satisfactory. The 
poor results of these species, however, are 
probably due to the bad condition of the 
stock when received from the nursery. The 
trees in this experiment were given as care- 
ful attention as any of the cultivated crops 
that were grown at the experiment station. 
The trees were given two shallow and three 
deep cultivations and were hoed twice during 
the season. 
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“This spring approximately 5,400 trees are 
to be planted in two windbreaks at the 
Akron experiment station. The trees to be 
used are the most common hardy varieties 
of broadleaf species and are honey locust, 
green ash, white elm, black locust, Russian 
mulberry, and hackberry. In addition to the 
windbreak planting, variety tests are to be 
made with seven different conifers in lots 
of 100 each, these species being European 
larch, Austrian, Scotch, jack, and yellow 
pines, Douglas fir, and Black Hills spruce. 
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“The cooperative planting at the Belle- 
fourche Experiment station has not been 
planned as extensively as that at Akron. All 
the planting in connection with the dry farm 
work was done in the spring of 1909 when 
3,400 trees were planted. The species, quantity 
of trees used, and the results obtained at 
the Bellefourche Station are indicated in the 
following table: 


so as to form complete stand and test out 
thoroughly the development of the various 
species under these conditions 

‘The experimental plots were given the 
very best of care and cultivated as thoroughly 
as any of the other crops grown at the sta- 
tion. It must be remembered that the season 
both at the Bellefourche and Akron stations 
was above the seasonal average, and this fact 





Table Showing the Result of Experimental Planting at the Bellefourche Experiment Farm, 
Bellefourche, S. Dak. 



































se = : | — Per | g.* Leng f Present 
Species BA Class of stock 7 fee | height pee condition 
. | 
Cottonwood .......... 1 | 18—24-in. seedlings | 258 | 71 42 in. 5 Very good 
COUONWOOE, 2.0 c66<:0 0 2 | 18—24-in. seedlings 126 | 86 | 42 in.! 5 Very good 
Red. Cedace ci civcccocce 2| 6~— 8-in. seedlings 126 | 46 12 in.| 5 Poor 
White Willow......... | 3 | 24—36-in.rtd.cutting} 354 | 99.9| 36 in.| 5 Very good 
White Willow......... | 4 | 24—36-in.rtd.cutting| 189 | 99.4| 36 in.) 5 Very good 
Rus. Golden. c..<.6<c0<-s 4 | 24—36-in.rtd.cutting| 189 | 99.4] 24 in.) 5 Very good 
Black Locust..........| 5 | 12—18-in. seedlings 281 | 90 | 40 in. 5 Very good 
GrGel. SEs <6 sia s sews 6 | 18—24-in. seedlings 352 2 12 in.| 5 months | Very good 
Honey Locust... 00+... 7 | 18—24-in. seedlings | 235 | 85 15 in.) 5 months | Good 
White: Blin. coscsis0s-6 8 | 18—24-in. seedlings 105 | 98 18 in.| 5 months | Very good 
Siberian Pea Tree..... | 9 | 12~24-in. seedlings 178 | 96 16 in.) 5 months | Good 
Russian Wild Olive....| 9 | 12—24-in. seedlings 178 | 93 | 24 in.) 5 months | Very good 
Black Hills Spruce....|10 | 4—8-in. transplants 22 | 70 10 in.! 5 months | Good 
Australian Pine........ |T1*| | 
Reds Codat.. oc.ccc vee 12 | 6—8-in. seedlings 405 | 61 12 in.| 5 months | Poor 
Scotch: PME... s5.c00 0 |13 | 4—8-in. transplants 118 | 71 10 in.| 5 months | Good 
| ! | 
‘S 
TRORAR NS wsawetectad } | 3,416 
, 4 
*The average height at end of growing season is less than height of stock at beginning, but is due to the fact that 
the trees were cut back severely at time of planting. 


“it will be noted that the results are excep- 
tionally good and are decidedly better than 
those obtained at Akron. The better results 
are probably due to the fact that the plant 
material was in better condition and perhaps 
handled more carefully after arriving. Ordi- 
narily, the stand secured is sufficiently satis- 
factory to dispense with replanting of any 
of the plots, but it is the intention to replant 


ve 


Railroads to Cooperate in Fire Control 


Secretary Wilson has signed a mem- 
orandum of agreement with the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and also one 
with the Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
which provides for cooperation of the Forest 
Service and the railroads to prevent damage 
to the national forests from fires along all 
lines operated by these railroads. These 
agreements had already been signed by R. I. 


must be borne in mind when considering the 
results of the experiment. However, there is 
no doubt that tree growing can be made 
very successful under dry farm conditions 
if the land owner is led to fully realize that 
it is absolutely necessary to give the trees as 
much care as the most valuable crop on his 
farm.” 


we 


Farrington, vice-president of the Great 
Northern, and Howard Elliott, president of 
the Northern Pacific, so that they are, by the 
signature of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
now in force. 

The agreements have in view both the 
reduction to the lowest point of the fire risk 
from the operation of the railroads and joint 
action by the Forest Service and the rail- 
roads to fight all fires which may start along 
the lines. The companies agree to clear and 
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keep clear of inflammable material a strip of 
varying width, as conditions may demand, up 
to 200 feet beyond the right of way, and to 
provide all locomotives which do not burn 
oil with suitable spark arresters and other 
standard equipment to prevent the dropping 
of fire. It is also stipulated that every effort 
will be made by the companies to operate 
their locomotives so as not to cause fires. 
The protective strip is to be designated 
jointly by representatives of the railroad and 
the Forest Service. 

In fighting fires the railroads and the Forest 
Service will cooperate closely. Prompt noti- 
fication to forest officers of all fires discov- 
ered by employes of the railroads is provided 
for. Telephone lines to make this possible 
will be put up by the Forest Service, using 
the companies’ poles where this is desirable. 
Warning whistles will be sounded by loco- 
motives on occasion. Forces of fire fighters 
will be assembled on the outbreak of fires, 
made up of forest officers, railroad employes, 
and such temporary labor as can be gath- 
ered by either. Except for salaries of regu- 
lar employes, the cost of fighting fires which 
start within 200 feet of the railroads will be 
borne by the companies and of all others 
by the Forest Service, unless it shall be shown 
in the first case that the railroads were not 
responsible or in the second case that they 
were responsible for the outbreak of the 
fire. 

The agreement provides that the Forest 
Service will regularly patrol the rights of 
way during the fire season. The work of 
clearing the strips satisfactorily, including 
disposal of all slash and refuse, is to be per- 
formed by the railroads under the super- 
vision of the Forest Service. 


wm Me 
Grazing Lands in the National Forests 


Some of the senators from the Rocky 
Mountain states frequently and emphatically 
assert that the people in their states are 
hostile to the inclusion of so much of the 
national domain in national forests and rep- 
resent that this destroys the development of 
the country and interferes with the rights and 
opportunities of individuals. Grazing is one 
of the industries which they assert 1s seri- 
ously injured by a national forest policy. 
That this is not true is clearly shown by the 
fact that so many protests have been re- 
ceived by the United States Department of 
Agriculture against the elimination from na- 
tional forests of non-timbered lands that are 
chiefly valuable for grazing, that Secretary 
Wilson has found it necessary to make a 
statement in regard to this question, ex- 
plaining that the department acts under cer- 
tain limitations in carrying out the intent of 
existing laws. “Most of the protests,” he 


said, “set forth injuries which may result 
from unregulated grazing on the land to be 


eliminated.” 
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We have an example of this in a copy of 
a petition which was sent some time ago to a 
western senator by some of his constituents 
asking that the boundaries of one of the na- 
tional forests in the northwest be enlarged 
to include a certain specified area. This petition 
was signed by a number of ranchmen, most 
of them small owners. It is the small owners 
who benefit by the grazing regulations of the 
national forest and are protected against the 
oppression of the large ranchmen who gather 
in the opportunities which are not protected 
by these regulations. 

The department further explains that the 
lands proposed to be eliminated are neither 
forested now nor regarded as suitable for the 
future growing of trees, so that the govern- 
ment has no authority to hold them as part 
of the national forests, their actual character 
having been determined. 

The policy recently agreed upon by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior, and approved by the Presi- 
dent, is not an innovation, but is the same 
policy which has always been applied by the 
Forest Service in deciding where national 
boundaries should be drawn. The reason why 
lands formerly included in national forests 
are now being eliminated is to be found not 
in a change of policy, but in the fact that 
the actual conditions were ascertained last 
year for the first time through careful 
boundary examinations. 

The evils feared by those who are now mak- 
ing protest against the exclusion of the lands 
in question are usually of two kinds. In many 
places, residents find themselves likely to 
suffer from an invasion of the range by out- 
siders. If the grazing is uncontrolled, tran- 
sient stock may not only eat up the forage, 
but also deplete the range through over- 
grazing, to the loss and even the eventual 
ruin of the local stock owners. Although 
Secretary Wilson recognizes that this may be 
the case, he has pointed out to those who 
make this argument that government control 
of lands valuable only for grazing was not 
contemplated by the laws authorizing the 
creation of national forests, except as far 
as is necessary to secure practical admin- 
istrative boundaries. 

Another ground of protest against the 
eliminations is that administration by the 
Department of Agriculture has already re- 
sulted in great improvement to the water- 
flow, or that unregulated grazing will result 
in polluted streams or serious damage to 
watersheds. In some cases the increase in 
water supply which has followed national 
forest administration is put’ as high as 
twenty-five per cent. To those who make 
this point, Secretary Wilson is replying that 
every effort has been made to safeguard 
water supplies; that the eliminations pro- 
posed are only along the borders of the 
forests, and the protection of water-flow is 
recognized as a legitimate reason for re- 
taining brushland even though it is not likely 
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is not denied that in some cases the elimina- 
tion of purely grazing lands may possibly 
result in a certain amount of stream pollu- 
tion, but the Department of Agriculture holds 
it has no authority to try to prevent this 


ever to grow timber of commercial value. It 
through national forest administration of such 
lands. In the main, it is believed that the 
interests of water-users have been well cared 
for in making the eliminations 
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CALIFORNIA 
A Plan for State Forests to Protect Irrigation 


The orange growers of southern California 
are becoming alarmed at the rapid destruc- 
tion of timber, because the cutting away of 
the timber endangers the water supply. State 
Forester Homans, in consultation with fruit 
growers of Orange, Riverside, and San Diego 
counties, has developed a plan by which the 
legislature may be asked to appropriate half 
of the money necessary to buy the forests 
surrounding the irrigated fruit lands, and the 
growers furnish the rest, with the under- 
standing that the forests be taken over by 
the state and maintained as public reserves. 
Under that plan the state would be getting 
more than an equitable return for its money, 
and the land owners would be remunerated 
through benefits derived by the preservation 
of water for irrigation 

“Another plan,” says Mr. Homans, “is for 
the fruit growers to buy the timber lands 
outright and keep them as private property. 
Also, the legislature could pass a law to 
stop the cutting of the timber. But the plan 
which seems to me the most logical one is 
for the state and the fruit growers to each 
appropriate enough money to buy the neces 
sary forests and deed them to the state.” 


Connecticut 


The state forester, S. N. Spring. has issued 
an urgent statement calling attention to the 
forest fire peril and asking for the coopera 
tion of all citizens in guarding against it. 

Reports for 1909 from ninety-four per cent 
of the towns in the state show the follow- 
ing totals: Three hundred and _ thirty-six 
fires burned over 15,000 acres, with an esti- 
mated damage of $27,000. The expense of 
fighting these fires was approximately $2,500, 
of which the towns paid one-half. Six per 
cent of the towns did not report at all, and 
it is probable that many other fires oc- 
curred which were unreported. 

The reports of damage done were also very 
low, since the loss to future growth and 
the final crop is difficult to estimate, although 
very great. The damage was probably at 


least a third greater than reported, a total 
of $36,000. Many of the fires, through the 
efforts of the wardens, were confined to small 
areas, and it is evident that the loss would 
have been much greater if there had been 
no organized effort to contro] and prevent 
fires. 

Of the 336 fires reported, no known cause 
for nearly one-half, or 159, was given. In 
many cases it is difficult to determine with 
certainty how the fire started, especially as 
the warden’s attention must necessarily be 
directed to putting out a fire in its early 
stages if possible. Ninety-four fires were at- 
tributed to sparks from locomotives, and 
eighty-three to carelessness of hunters, camp- 
ers, brush-burners, etc. Doubtless there were 
many unreported railroad fires, which were 
put out by section hands and wardens before 
much damage was done. The fact remains 
that the railroads are responsible for an un- 
necessarily large number of forest fires. 
Greater cooperation of the railroads with 
forest fire wardens must be secured during 
the coming season. 

In his statement, Mr. Spring summarizes 
the forest fire laws of the state, and dis- 
cusses the causes of fires and means of pre- 
vention. 


Forest Legislation in Maryland 


The Maryland legislature has recently en- 
acted into law some recommendations of the 
state forester amending the present forest 
laws. The most important features are giv- 
ing forest wardens the power of arrest with- 
out warrant in the case of any violation of 
the forest laws, the power to summon as- 
sistance, and to require the use of teams, 
tools, etc., in extinguishing forest fires. The 
new law makes it the duty of any one who 
sees a forest fire not under control to ex- 
tinguish it, or to report it to the local forest 
warden Failure to discharge this difty is 
punishable by a fine of $ro. 

The apportionment of forest wardens shall 
not exceed one warden for each 15,000 acres 
of woodland determined by the survey of the 
state board of forestry, each warden to be 
commissioned by the governor on recom- 
mendation of the state forester. The mini- 
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mum pay for wardens has been fixed at 
$1.50 for five hours or less and 25 cents per 
‘ hour thereafter, and the pay of those em- 
ployed to assist shall be at the rate of $1 for 
five hours or less, and 20 cents per hour 
thereafter. Expenses on account of forest 
fires are to be borne half by the state and 
half by the county in which the fires occur. 
In addition to payment for fire fighting, each 
warden may receive a salary of $20 per an- 
num from the forest reserve fund. 


Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts method of acquiring 
state forests and at the same time promot- 
ing private forestry by taking over through 
purchase or gift comparatively small tracts 
of land for reforestation with the privilege 
secured by law to the owner of repurchasing 
the property in ten years, paying a moderate 
percentage to cover the cost of the work of 
planting and care by the state in the mean- 
time, is progressing slowly but surely. Massa- 
chusetts forestry figures look small as com- 
pared with those of states of larger area and 
more scattered population, but it must be 
remembered that forestry, so far as this state 
is concerned, will always be intensive. At 
present nearly 2,000 acres have been taken 
by the state under this law and are being 
planted under the direction of the state for- 
ester, F. W. Rane. White pine and Nor- 
way spruce are very largely used for this 
purpose. About 500,000 pine seedlings have 
been imported, and about 1,000,000 pines and 
Norway spruce have been grown in_ the 
nurseries of the state forest service at Am- 
herst and East Sandwich. The tracts in- 
cluded in these 2,000 acres are distributed 
among about twenty towns in different parts 
of the state. A large part of the tracts has 
been turned over to the state without cost. 
If the former owner does not choose to re- 
sume his property at the end of the ten years 
by paying the required amount to the state, it 
will become the permanent property of the 
commonwealth. 


The Massachusetts legislature has disposed 
of most of the tree and forest legislation that 
was before it at this year’s session. An act 
was passed to lessen the danger of forest 
fires in the case of Plymouth and Barn- 
stable by prohibiting aliens from entering 
upon any land in those counties for the pur- 
pose of picking flowers or berries or for 
camping, without first obtaining the written 
consént of the owner. The pineries in these 
Cape Cod counties have been subject to con- 
tinual fires of considerable extent and de- 
structiveness, and this act seeks to diminish 
one of the frequent causes of these fires. 

The town shade tree law of Massachusetts 
has for many years been the most effective 
law of the kind in force in any state in the 
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Union, and by an act of the present legis- 
lature the provisions of this law are ex- 
tended to the cities of the state. Another 
act called forth by prevalent conditions in 
the state requires any one wishing to cut 
a tree near the highway limits to prove that 
such tree is not within the highway. In the 
country towns of the state it has heretofore 
been very difficult to determine whether trees 
in woodlots bordering a highway were within 
the highway limits, and therefore under pub- 
lic control or not. This was owing to the 
fact that most of the country roads are an- 
cient layouts that have not been accurately 
surveyed. 

At the request of the state forester, a 
law was enacted prohibiting the sending up 
of fire-balloons of any description and pro- 
viding a heavy penalty for violation. This 
was prompted by the fact that forest fires 
have been traced to the use of these balloons. 

A law was also enacted empowering the 
state forester, with the approval of the gov- 
ernor and counsel, to accept bequests or gifts 
of land or money on behalf of the state to be 
used for the purpose of advancing forestry 
interests. 

Another law provided that towns of a valu- 
ation of $1,500,000 or less appropriating money 
for defense against forest fires will receive 
in addition from the state an equal amount 
up to a limit of $250. 


The Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
after publishing, under the name of Wood- 
land and Roadside,a small periodical for eight 
years, has decided to discontinue it, and the 
last number was published in May. This 
bulletin has served a very useful purpose, but 
the officers of the association believe that the 
work of the association has now reached 
such a stage that its purpose can best be 
carried out by the issuance of special bul- 
letins and circulars from time to time with- 
out any regular publication. This makes 
eminently desirable that the members of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association and 
others who have received Woodland and 
Roadside in the past should become sub- 
scribers for AMERICAN Forestry and thereby 
be able to keep regularly in touch with the 
progress of the forest movement. 


ww ow 
New Hampshire 


As a result of the meeting recently held 
by the New Hampshire Forestry Commis 
sion, it is announced by E. C. Hirst, state 
forester, the large timberland owners of the 
northern part of the state have subscribed 
enough to put in operation during the danger 
season a practicable system of fire protec- 
tion. The commission has located three sta- 
tions—on Mount Kearsarge in Conway, 
Mount Washington, and Mount Rosebrook— 
but these are inadequate to cover the north 
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country and the funds provided by the legis- 
lature would not do any more, so the plan 
of cooperation with large owners was adopted. 

The system used will be that which has 
proved effective in Maine and New York. 
Mountaintops will be used as lookout sta- 
tions and telephone lines built, so that a man 
on the lookout may notify a firewarden or 
the nearest inhabitant as soon as a fire is 
discovered. Lookout men will be kept on 
duty at all times when there is danger of 
fires, and if enough financial support is se- 
cured patrols will be started along the most 
frequented trails and camp sites during times 
of drought. 

The mountains to be used as lookouts are 
Mount Pisgah, overlooking the Connecticut 
lake region and the Magalloway Basin; Dix- 
ville Peak, near “The Balsams;” Signal 
Mountain in Millsfield, Percy Peaks in Strat- 
ford, Bald Cap in Success, Mount Agassiz 
in Bethlehem, Mount Bond in Lincoln, Mount 
Moosilauke, Mount Chocorua, and Mount 
Carrigan. These, with the lookouts on Mount 
Rosebrook, near the Mount Pleasant Hotel; 
Mount. Kearsarge, and Mount Washington, 
will bring the number up to fourteen. 

Lookout men are already at work on sev- 
eral of these mountains, and construction 
work is being rapidly pushed on others. It 
is estimated that six more lookouts would 
cover the mountain region of the state very 
thoroughly, and these will be built as soon 
as contributions are made. 


Ww OS 
NEW YORK 
Pettis Succeeds Cary 


The resignation is announced of Austin 
Cary as superintendent of state forests of 
New York. Clifford R. Pettis, state for- 
ester, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Cary. The latter was appointed less than a 
year ago to succeed the late Col. William F. 
Fox, who had been superintendent since the 
creation of the office. Mr. Cary resigned 
because of ill health, which seriously inter 
fered with his work. 

The Albany Argus says that there has been 
some criticism of Mr. Cary’s administration, 
on the ground that he is too much of a 
theorist. The critics must have been mis- 
led by the title of professor, acquired by 
Mr. Cary in the Harvard University forestry 
department, for the most of his professional 
career has been spent in the woods in the 
service of great lumber companies, and he 
is one of the most experienced practical for- 
esters in America and a man of good 
judgment and sound sense. 

Mr. Pettis lives at Clear Lake Junction, 
in the Adirondacks country, and is an expe- 
rienced forester. He served eight years un- 
der Colonel Fox and has been very success- 
ful in his management of the state nurseries. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Another Instance of Private Forestry 


As a practical example in private forestry, 
Lewis K. Stubbs, who owns a fine farm in 
southern Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 
the beautiful hill land bordering the Sus- 
quehanna River, has just finished planting 
3,000 red oak seedlings, writes W. F. Mc- 
Sparran, in the Tribune Farmer. 

Mr. Warfield, of the state forestry depart- 
ment, superintended and directed the plant- 
ing, which was done on a rather steep and 
rocky hillside that had been for many years 
past devoted to pasture and is well set in 
native wild grasses, more valuable for soil 
enrichment than animal nutrition. 

The method of planting the seedlings was 
to dig a small hole with a mattock, and, 
placing the tree root against the solid side of 
the hole, draw in the soil and ram tightly 
against the tree. The holes were dug from 
six by six to four by five feet, endeavor 
being made to maintain general straight rows, 
but no time being lost in alignment, the gen- 
eral object being to demonstrate that re- 
forestation can be done cheaply and rapidly. 

Mr. Stubbs had the seedlings shipped from 
a middle-west nursery. They cost him about 
$6 a thousand, and he hopes to prove by this 
initial planting that he can thus materially 
improve the value of a not very productive 
hillside. He hopes, also, to stimulate a local 
interest in tree planting for the private land 
owner who may have hillsides or other lands 
that may be more desirable for profitable 
tree growing than for cultivation in farm 
crops. 
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Forest Taxation in Wisconsin 


_ The United States Forest Service is mak- 
ing a cooperative study, with the Wisconsin 
State Board of Forestry, of forest taxation 
in that state. The plan of the study is out- 
lined as follows: : 


The purpose of this investigation is to ob- 
tain the information from which conclusions 
may be drawn as to whether or not the pres- 
ent method of taxing forests is satisfac- 
tory or not; and, if not, what the evil 
features are, and how the taxation of for- 
ests may be placed on a satisfactory basis. 
For this purpose information is required 
upon the following topics : 

I. The actual burden of taxation on for- 
ests, at the present time, and also in the past 
so far as possible. Also whether forests are 
taxed more or less heavily than agricultural 
and other lands. For this purpose it is nec- 
essary to ascertain: 

1. The total valuation of all property, real 
and personal, in each town and county of 
the state; the assessed valuations and true 
values, so far as possible, of forests, waste 
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lands, and, for the sake of comparison, of 
agricultural lands, in the several parts of the 
state. Also the prevailing ratio of assessed 
valuation to true value. Also the tax rates 
for every town and county of the state. 

2. Detailed facts about as many particular 
cases as possible where the relation between 
assessed and true value and the actual bur- 
den of taxation can be accurately determined. 

3. Impressions and opinions of all per- 
sons, officials, timber owners, and others who 
are able to speak with authority. 

Il. The administration of the general prop- 
erty tax in the case of forests. The method 
of assessing forests. How does it compare 
with the assessment of agricultural lands, 
etc.? Is the law strictly or laxly enforced? 
Is enforcement becoming more or less strict? 

III. The importance of the revenue de- 
rived from taxes on forests. How large a 
part of the revenue of each town and county 
comes from taxes on timberlands? For this 
purpose we should know the assessed value 
of forests in each town and county. As- 
sessed value of waste lands should also 
be determined if possible. This question will 
undoubtedly be hard to answer; in many 
cases it will be impossible to get the informa- 
tion required. However, anything that can 
be obtained along this line will be of great 
value. 

IV. The effects of taxation on forests; on 
the management of forest properties; on the 
cutting of timber; on the use of cut-over 
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lands, etc. Has taxation hastened cutting? 
Has it led to wasteful cutting or “skinning?” 
Has it led to abandonment of cut-over lands? 
Has it prevented reforestation of cut-over 
lands or the practice of conservative lumber- 
ing, etc.P What has happened in the past? 
What is the present condition? Are there 
any indications of probable future effects? 

V. The general attitude of people toward 
the subject: 

1. Is there discontent and complaint of ex- 
cessive taxation of forests? Is there com- 
plaint that forests do not bear their fair 
share of taxes? Or is there general satis- 
faction with the taxation of forests? Or is 
the subject not considered of importance? 

2. Are plans of reform being discussed? 
If so, what; and by what arguments are 
they supported and opposed? 

3. Information is especially desired as to 
(1) how the plan of a single tax on yield 
when cut would be received, and (2) how 
people would regard the plan to separate 
trees and lands, taxing the former on the 
yield, and taxing the latter annually on 
its value as waste land or bare land, or at 
the lowest value at which any land is as- 
sessed in the district. 

VII. For aid in answering all of the above 
questions, general information is needed as 
to the amount and character of forests and 
of waste lands in different parts of the 
state, the ownership of such lands, and the 
uses being made of them. 
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National Slack Cooperage Association 


The National Slack Cooperage Association 
met in Cincinnati the 17th and 18th of May. 
William L. Hall, assistant forester of the 
United States Forest Service, was the prin- 
cipal speaker on the closing day. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
George T. Pettibone, Louisiana, Mo.; vice- 
president, A. B. Struthers, Romeo, Mich.; 
secretary and treasurer, J. S. Palmer, Se- 
bewsing, Mich.; directors, James _ Innes, 
Chatham, Ont.; W. K. Jackson, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; J. T. Wylie, Saginaw, Mich.; R. 
Mittelbuscher, Davenport, Iowa; C. E. Chit- 
tenden, Ashley, Mich.. and N. V. Turner, 
Malden, Mo. Chicago was chosen for the 
next convention, on the second Tuesday and 
Wednesday of November. Among resolu- 
tions adopted was the following: 

“We believe that the nation should exer- 
cise its constitutional power for the general 
welfare in disposing and regulating the pub- 
lic domain; that no license or grant of water 
power or power sites should be made which 


does not safeguard the public interests by 
requirement of reasonable prompt develop- 
ment on pain of forfeiture; payment of 
fair compensation periodically adjusted; the 
limitation of the grant to a term of fifty 
years; the right of the government to make 
reasonable regulations as to rates of service, 
and the provision for inspection and pub- 
licity of records and accounts. 

“That the government should retain title 
to all lands still in public ownership which 
contain phosphate rock, coal, oil, or natural 
gas, and that the dev elopment of same should 
be made under the same conditions and reg- 
ulations as will prevent extortion and waste. 

“That the nation and several states should 
enact effective laws to prevent the spreading 
of fire in all forests, whether publicly or 
privately owned. 

“That the conservation of our natural re- 
sources is of such great importance that the 
subject should at all times engage the atten- 
tion of the nation, the states, ‘and the people 
in earnest cooperation, in order that the 
foundations of our prosperity may be con- 
served 
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The Endowment Completed 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the en- 
dowment of the chair of lumbering at the 
Yale Forest School, undertaken five years 
ago, was completed. Mr. Rhodes reported 
that $66,246.20 had been paid in, and that 
the Weyerhaiiser interests had pledged 
$10,000 it the balance was raised among the 
lumbermen of the country. The yellow pine 
manufacturers pledged $10,000, and before 
the close of the meeting the balance was 
secured, making the amount slightly in ex- 
cess of the required $100,000. It was reported 
that Mrs. Sage and Andrew Carnegie would 
each give $100,000 if the lumbermen raised 
their amount. 


Association 


The following officers of the association 
were elected: President, Edward Hines, of 
Chicago; vice-presidents, Everett Griggs, of 
Tacoma, Wash.; William Stillwell, Savannah, 
Ga.; R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La.; 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky secretary, 
George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, 
J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo.; manager, 
Leonard Bronson, Chicago, Ill.; board of 
governors, William Irvine, W. C. Langdon, 
F. H. Pardoe, J. B. White, E. C. Fosburgh, 
F. E. Weyman, R. M. Carrier, W. C. Meyers, 
J. H. Bloedell, A. T. Gerrans, William 
Dreary, Lloyd J. Wentworth, C. A. Bigelow. 

The association includes the following af- 
filiated organizations: 


Membership Output, 1909 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association........--.eseeesescees 52 445,000,000 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association .............eeeeeeee 70 319,000,000 
Nottm Carolina Pine Ascuciatiotis .--csaccaccesesrsncaticneowaceeeges 71 664,000,000 
Wisconsin Hardwood Manufacturers’ AssociatiOn........-2eeeeeeees 30 100,000,000 
No. Hem. and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association .............055 60 550,000,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........-.--+sececeeecvees 84 874,000,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. ........---+eessccesceeces 50 I,419,000,000 
Southwest Washington Manufacturers’ Association ............++2005 28 200,000,000 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. ..........seeeseees 165 3,000,009,000 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... haat d arated sda Sears tees 275 3,649,000,000 
Oregon and Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association......... 105 800,000,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of United States............. 272 600,000,000 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill. Association. « .. .0..6<<s<sosssensaseccececes 7 800,000,000 

1,344 13,420,000,000 

wo 


Practical Reforestation Work 


The Paper Trade Journal gives this ac- 
count of the practical reforestation work of 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company: 

“The company owns practically the entire 
Cheat Mountain Valley, near Cass, W. Va., 
the holdings starting at the sources of the 
river and continuing down the main stream 
a distance of probably thirty-five miles, an 
aggregate of about 100,000 acres of virgin 
spruce forest. The spruce of that section is 
of exceptionally fine quality and the stand is 
very heavy. S. E. Slaymaker, of New York 
city, who is at the head of the lumber de- 
partment, is an altruistic man. His con- 
science bothers him when he thinks about the 
havoc his several hundred woodsmen make 
in the forest every year, and it has been 
troubling him so greatly that he has devised 
a practical scheme for replacing the timber. 
This tract was examined by experts of the 
government several years ago, and a plan 
was suggested for replanting with small trees 
to be shipped in from a distance. Instead of 
following this plan, those in charge of the 
work devised one of their own. In certain 
valleys conditions are ideal for the propaga- 
tion of an overabundant growth. The sur- 
plus plants are taken out of the ground in 
the afternoon and are replanted the next morn- 
ing. The company has set out 25,000 spruce 


trees during 1909, of which eighty per cent 
are said to be thriving, and this spring the 
company has planted 169,000 spruce trees, 
also 10,000 to 12,000 young poplars, and ex- 
pects to put in about 60,000 additional, and 
hereafter at the rate of about 100,000 trees 
a year. Another practical feature of the op- 
eration at that point is the precaution taken 
to prevent the inception and spread of fire. 
A space of fifty to 100 feet is cleared along 
every logging road and spur. During the dry 
seasons every locomotive is followed by a 
ranger, who stamps out small leaf-fires which 
originate in its wake. During the ten years 
in which this company has operated only a 
little more than 1,000 acres have been burned 
over, and this was cut-over land. The of- 
ficers of the company deem it just as im- 
portant to keep the fire out of cut-over land 
as out of timber, and are guarding the pre- 
serves in such a manner as to insure prac- 
tically a continuous supply of saw logs and 
pulp wood. 
Ww ME 
Minnesota Lumber 


Lumbermen estimate that of the 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of Norway and white pine cut 
in northern Minnesota last winter, at least 
twenty-five per cent and possibly thirty-five 
per cent, is still in the woods and cannot be 
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moved until next winter. This twenty-five 
per cent to thirty-five per cent represents ap- 
proximately the profit margin of the win- 
ter’s cut, and the impossibility of getting it 
to the mills may affect prices, though com- 
petition from the west and south, which is 
growing stronger, may make it unavoidable 
for the Minnesota lumbermen to ask more 
for their product. As the result of this tie-up 
in the woods, many of the sawmills of the 
those on the lower Missis- 


state, especially 
sippi, will unable to operate, and sawmill 
labor will be cheapened for such mills as 


are able to run on full or part time. Sev- 
eral of the larger mills in Minneapolis which 
usually begin sawing about May 1, will not 
open until June 1, and will run only on half 
time from that. The Minnesota lumbermen 
are in a peculiar position in the market. The 
overproduction of yellow pine in the south 
is seeking a market in the north; the west 
stands ready to flood Minnesota markets 
with high-grade Washington and Oregon 
fir—more than enough to meet any deficiency 
in the home market. The season’s cut of 
Norway and white pine will bring almost 
any price that the lumbermen care to ask, 
but at the present time they want to dis- 
courage rather than encourage competition. 
In this cement plays an important part. Lum- 
bermen are noting with more or less alarm 
the advance that cement is making as a 
cheap and efficient substitute for pine, and 
they realize that a raise in prices now will 
give the cement manufacturers an advantage 
which it would later be hard to overcome.— 


Pioneer Western Lumberman. 
we oe oot 
The; Question of Coercion 
The recent decision of the United States 


supreme court in the Mississippi association 
case has a far-reaching significance. It marks 


the passing of the idea of coercion. That 
policy was long since abandoned by prac- 
tically all lumber associations as ineffective. 


Years ago many of the associations by force 


sought to prevent competition, to control 
prices, or to regulate the trade. 
Retail associations found that to boycott 


manufacturers or wholesalers was a diffi- 
cult and even dangerous undertaking, and 
most of them long since contented themselves 
with promulgating the facts, leaving sales to 
consumers by the wholesaler and manufac- 
turer a matter of conscience and policy. Man- 
ufacturers have learned the futility of agree- 
ments, “gentlemanly” or otherwise. More 
conservative ideas have been indorsed and 
these more effectually than any court deci- 
sion have put an end to attempts at coercion. 

In the affairs of the Mississippi-Louisiana 
association the court decision will have an 
important effect. In the affairs of most of 
the other associations it will have no effect 
at all, because such a decision long had been 


anticipated by most of them. 
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It is always a question in the minds of 
many association men whether coercion can 
be permanently successful. Such men_be- 
lieve that the most an association can do is 
to establish a principle and leave it to the 
individual to follow his own judgment. 

The conviction is growing in all depart- 
ments of trade that more is accomplished by 
the “get-together” spirit than by alignment 
in battle array. Men are endeavoring to en- 
force their rights by logic rather than by 
coercion. They are endeavoring to secure 
their rights by education rather than by re- 
course to force. Experience has demon- 
strated that the man or the association that 
goes about with a chip on the shoulder and 
looking for trouble produces bitterness and 
disputes that make the settlement of mooted 
questions more difficult instead of more easy. 
The days of passion are passed. The time of 
cooperation, arbitration, and calm considera- 
tion of disputed rights has come in its stead. 
It may be that the man who deliberately dis- 
regards the rights of others may not yield 
to persuasion or logic; but, if he is thus set 
in his ways, there is no reason to suppose 
that he can be forced to be good. He is 
an extreme type, no matter on which side 
of the controversy he is aligned. A larger 
class are those who commit error rather than 
wrong. This larger class may be antagonized 
by force. It can be converted by reason.— 
American Lumberman. 
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Utilizing Hardwood Timber 


Manufacturers of southern hardwoods 
might well take a leaf from the experience 
of northern pine operators. At some of the 
largest and most modern plants in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota a system of economy 
is employed that goes far toward proving 
that practical conservation comes from util- 
ization. Dead and down timber and short 
top logs are sent to the mill. These are 


thrown on to the carriage, split, and trans- 
ferred to horizontal band resaws. There 
they are sliced into boards, passed to the 


edger, thence to the trimmer, and out into 
the yard. At some points the mills are turn- 
ing out sizes ranging from one by three, two 
feet long, to heavy timbers. 

If an attempt were made to apply this sys- 
tem to southern hardwood plants, the first 
step would be in the woods. How many 
manufacturers have ridden through their cut- 
over lands and found in the top of a tree a 
clear piece of timber anywhere from three 
to ten feet long, or found that the loggers 
left a good stick four to six feet long rather 
than cut an unusually long-length log? 

Those portions of southern hardwood tim- 
ber growing between clumps of limbs usually 
are absolutely sound and free from defect. 
Many trees fork after the first limbs are 
reached, and on some of the forks can be 
found a stretch of trunk eight to sixteen 
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inches in diameter absolutely free from vis- 
ible defect. Would it not pay to make an 
effort to utilize such stock? 

Such blocks or logs are well adapted to the 
manufacture of dimension stock. They could 
be split on the main saw and transferred 
to a resaw, then run through the edgers or, 
if deemed advisable, transferred to the de- 
partment where dimension stock is cut. This 
should make it possible to utilize the product 
closely and to produce high-grade dimension 
without interfering with the usual cut of the 
mill. It would require only a few seconds 
for the bandsaw to split a block or log and 
the halves could be handled with great dis 
patch in the resaw. Of course, if an upright 
resaw be used, it would be advisable to slab 
both sides of the log 


whether or 
develop this 


1 
} 


The only question involved is 
not it would be profitable t 


phase of the hardwood trade of the South. 
The field is practically illimita In addi- 
tion to oak dimension, shooks could be cut 


blocks, han- 
from ash and 
nsion. stock 
similar ma- 


sses of mate- 
j 


from cotton-wood and red gu 
dles and small dimension stock 
hickory, table and chair dim 
from oak, washing machines a 
terial from cypress, and like cla 
rial from other kinds of wor 

So far as the American Lumberman is 
aware, the idea never has been applied, but 
it would seem possible to do so with ex- 
cellent results, increase the ductivity of 
the timber owned, prolong the life of the 
mill, and swell the income greatly—Amer- 
ican Lumberman. 
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CANADIAN CONDITIONS 


Consu! Van Sant Gives Some Facts in Regard 
to Lumbering and Forestery 


Referring to recent discussions of Canadian 
forestry and to the attention that is being 
directed to the subject by our neighbors 
across the border, Howard D. Van Sant, 
United States consul at Kingston, Ontario, is 
quoted as making the following interesting 
statement in regard to Canadian forest re- 
sources : 


“The area of the merchantable forests of 


Canada has been very much overestimated. 
Estimates of the forest area vary from 
200,000,000 to 600,000,000 acres, the timber 


belt stretching from Ungava across northern 
Quebec and Ontario, and thence north of the 
prairies to the Peace River country, but the 
larger portion of this is not merchantable ex- 
cept for firewood, and cannot be transported 
long distances. The area of merchantable 
timber is estimated by some authorities at 
100,000,000 acres. The secretary of the For- 
estry association stated that the amount of 
Canada’s merchantable timber was one-third 
that of the United States, a liberal estimate 
placing the available supply at 532,000,000,000 
feet board-measure. A recent Ontario esti- 
mate was to the effect that the timber, used at 
the present rate, will last the province thirty 
years. 

“In Ontario the last annual return of rev- 
enue was $2,082,878. The only reason given 
that Ontario has not had to resort to direct 
taxation is because the revenue of her crown 
lands has been sufficient to meet this need. 
The annual revenue of Ontario from these 
crown lands amounts to about $1 per capita. 


nds held by 
s, $4,500,000, 


The total revenue from forest 
the Dominion is, in round numbe 
which all goes to reduce taxes 

“Besides these revenues, the total exports 
of lumber, timber, pulp wood, and firewood 
in the last fiscal year, for which returns are 
available, was $44,507,528. The home con- 
sumption is estimated at $50,000,000 per year 
and constantly increasing. 

“The value of pulp wood exported in 1890 
was $168,180, while in 1908 it had increased 
to $4,037,852, the United States taking $3,- 
545.530 and Great Britain $385,199 worth. 

“In manufactured wood products the trade 
with the United States from 1886 to 1908 has 
increased from $7,842,526 to $27,470,574, and 
with Great Britain during the same period 
the trade has increased from $9,354,244 to 
$11,843,094, while the total export from Can- 











ada during this time has increased from 
$18,742,625 to $44,170,470. In 1908 the total 
exports of wood products increased to $49,- 
168,535. 

“There is importation of forest products 
into Canada, principally from the United 
States, and the value of these imports has 
increased from $2,412,572 in 1874 to $12,- 


032,505 in 1908. For the ten years—1897 to 
1906, inclusive—the total imports amounted 
to $59,034,770, of which $57,520,731 was im- 
ported from the United States. In 1905 the 
import of pine alone from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin was 125,000,000 feet, board- 
measure, largely to the western prairie »rov- 
inces. In the other provinces the imports 
are mostly of hardwood, such as oak, ash, 
walnut, hickory, and cherry. 

“Tt is claimed that over 8,000,000 acres of 
waste land in Ontario could be managed for 
forest crops. There are also over 200,000 
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acres of sand lands, a large portion of which 
was formerly farm lands that have been 
sanded over because of the ruthless destruc- 
tion of trees. It was shown that the destruc- 
tion of these forests had also caused a com- 
mensurable loss of water-power because the 
snows of winter and the rains of spring and 
autumn hold back in an even flow the water 
fed to the brooks and streams. 

“Considerable portions of the waste-sand 
area in Ontario are being replanted in plats 
of 100 acres or more at a season, under the 
direction of the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion, and in almost every instance the most 
barren wastes are beginning to show surpris- 
ingly satisfactory results in reforestation, In 
the prairie provinces, where the soil is richer, 
the young tree planting has met with even 
better returns. 

“The southern part of the Kingston dis- 
trict the writer has found practically de- 
nuded of its best timber, especially along 
and near the shores of the St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario. Firewood is selling 
in Kingston at from $6.50 to $7.50 per cord, 
as compared with half these prices a few 
years ago. 

“On Amherst Island, one of the most beau- 
tiful and fertile islands in the district, con- 
taining some 13,000 acres, more than 5,000 


acres of valuable large and straight white 
oak, pine, hickory, maple, and basswood tim- 


ber have been cut and carried away without 
regard for conservation, so now there are not 
100 acres of timberland on the entire island. 
The population of the island has decreased 
from 1,300 to 800 since this timber cutting 
ended, and those remaining are burning fence 
rails for fuel, or are paying higher prices 
for coal brought in vessels during the open 
season. Wood is at a premium and the price 
is constantly increasing. 
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The Glacier National Park 


The President, on the 12th of May, signed 
the bill creating the Glacier National Park 
in the wild, scenic region on the Continental 
divide. The Canada line is the northern 
boundary of the park, which extends from 
the Flathead Valley on the west to the Black- 
feet Indian reservation on the east. Forest 
and Stream, which has been the project’s 
strongest advocate, says of it: 

“Beautiful to the eye as is. the Glacier 
Park, stupendous as are its mountains and 
wonderful as are its lakes, snowfields, and 
glaciers, the park has another value and an 
other beauty quite apart from this. The 
abundance and variety of game indigenous 
to its rough mountains is noteworthy. For- 
merly it was a great range for bison, the dark 
timber- inhabiting animals, of which a few yet 
linger in the Yellowstone National Park. 
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Some moose still inhabit the thick timber of 
the Glacier Park’s mountain slopes, where 
there are also a very few elk, some mule 
deer, and some whitetail deer. Black and 
grizzly bears, and their signs, are seen from 
time to time. The great importance of the 
region, however, is as a range for mountain 
sheep ‘and for white Rocky Mountain goats. 
In this park there are probably more wild 
sheep than in any equal area in the United 
States, and in some sections white goats are 
very abundant. Only a few years ago some 
travelers counted at a single view sever ral 
little bunches of goats—forty in all—feeding 
in a valley below the snow line near Iceberg 
Lake. 

“With protection and the introduction of 
a few buffalo, the Glacier Park will become 
a wonderful preserve for the perpetuation of 
many forms of the large animal life in North 
America.” 
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State Must Aid Reforestation 


The editor of the Duluth News Tribune 
has his own ideas about what should be done 
to renew the forest growth of the state. He 
would let the remaining trees do the refor- 
esting and have the state devote its energy 
to protecting the new growth. This will do 
where there are some remaining trees to 
start things. Where they have been cleaned 
up altogether the seedlings or the seeds must 
be furnished by the aid of the state —M1ssis- 
sippi Valley Lumberman. 
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The Demand for Cypress 


Cypress dealers note an increasing demand 
for cypress in northern markets, where white 
pine and other native woods have held the 
field. The claim is made that cypress has 
been selling, comparatively speaking, much 
below its intrinsic value, and that the in- 
creasing demand will bring about a rise in 
price. 


The Great User of Mahogany 


The United States is the greatest user of 
mahogany, and about seventy-five per cent 
of the world’s output is marketed here. Our 
mahogany supply comes chiefly from Africa, 
through Liverpool, where it is sold at pe- 
riodical auctions. The American dealers, 
being the heaviest buyers, get the best. 
Shortage and the increasing demand have 
pushed prices at present to the highest point 
known. 




















